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READERS OF "THE LUTHERAN" 


Dr. Gharles Puls and Gov. Oscar Rennebohm of Wisconsin talk about their church paper 
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My FRIEND AND I were visiting at the 
Metropolitan Hospital on Welfare Island, 
New York. I had been on the job only a 
week as institutional pastor for the New 
York Inner Mission Society. 

My conversation with a bedfast patient 
was interrupted by a woman’s well-trained 
voice singing a half-familiar melody. We 
were silent until the end of the beautiful 
song. Then I asked, “Who is she?” 

“I don’t know,” the patient answered. 
“I have been here only a few days. They 
say she comes once a week. They look for- 
ward to her visits.” 

Some 20 minutes later, as I prayed with 
another patient in a different ward, I heard 
the same soprano voice. “Who is she?” I 
inquired the second time. 

“[m not certain, but they tell me she is 
an opera singer from the city.” The patient 
smiled a grateful smile. “I love to hear her 
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i 
sing,” she added softly. f 

A slow-moving tug pushed a barge, many _ 
times its size, up the East River. New York’s 
skyscrapers were silhouetted against a bright — 
evening sky. I thought again of the 8,000_ 
dependents on the narrow strip of land on 
which we stood, tucked between Manhattan > 
and Brooklyn—Welfare Island. 

My thoughts were interrupted when the 
golden-voiced singer and her small party 
emerged from the hospital. They too waited - 
for the ferry. 

Urged along by the impulse to say “thank 
you” to the singer, I stepped forward and- 
expressed my gratitude—and indirectly the 
gratitude of the patients we had visited. 

She smiled as she replied, “I thank you. 
It’s the things like this, for which I get no 
pay, that give me the biggest thrill—and 
really, that do me the most good. It’s what 
we give away that seems to last the longest.” 

—ROSCOE BROWN FISHER 
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COVER PICTURE. Dr. Charles Puls shows Goy- 
ernor Oscar Rennebohm a giant poster bearing 
the caption, " ‘The Lutheran’ in every home in 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the North- 
west'' (see page 15). Governor Rennebohm is 


a member of Luther Memorial Church, Madison, 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Council constitution cleared up 

A year from now the United Lutheran 
Church will have to make up its mind 
about the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. The 
council is scheduled to come into ex- 
istence in late November 1950, seven 
weeks after the 1950 ULC convention in 
Des Moines. 

This month the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church seemed nearly 
ready to recommend that the ULC enter 
into full membership in the new council. 
It seemed certain that most of the ob- 
jections which ULC leaders had to the 
proposed constitution of the new council 
would be overcome. 

On 31 points the proposed constitution 
of the National Council ought to be 
amended, the ULC Executive Board 
thought at its meeting last April. At the 
Board’s meeting this month it was re- 
ported that executives of the planning 
committee of the new council had drafted 
satisfactory amendments on all but four 
of these points. 

The ULC Executive Board stated on 
Oct. 12 that “it finds itself in accord in 
general with the suggested amendments 
proposed” by the National Council execu- 
tive committee, and “requests the officers 
of the ULCA to consult further concern- 
ing these four points.” 


The ULC objections 

There were two basic faults, from the 
United Lutheran point of view, in the 
National Council constitution as first pro- 
posed. These were reported to the ULC 
convention last year. 

1) Various departments of the Coun- 
cil would not be governed by boards or 
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committees whose entire membership di- 
rectly represents the churches which are 
members of the Council. Only if the 
Council directly represents the churches 
could it be a Council of Churches, said 
ULC leaders. . 

2) There was insufficient safeguard 
against including in the Council groups ~ 
that are not evangelical in their faith. 
fhe constitution of the Federal Council 
of Churches does guard against including 
non-evangelical groups in membership. 

Changes in the proposed constitution 
of the National Council, now agreed to by 
those engineering the creation of the new 
council, overcome most of the ULC ob- 
jections. 

The United Lutheran Church has never 
been a voting member of the Federal 
Council of Churches and holds only “con- 
sultative membership.” No other Lu- 
theran church has any type of member- 
ship in the Federal Council. 

The new National Council is to mee 
for the first time Nov. 26 to Dec. 2, 1950 
in Cleveland. Twenty-five denominations. 
with membership of 28 million, have 
agreed to enter it. It will merge the 
Federal Council, International Counci 
of Religious Education, Home Mission: 
Council, National Protestant Council o 
Higher Education, Missionary Educatioy 
Movement, United Stewardship Counci 
and United Council of Church Womer 
The women’s group decided this mont? 
to join in the merger. 


Federal Council defends Negro 
Herman M. Sweatt is a Negro wh 
would like to enroll in the University « 
Texas. Various courts have said that hi 
can’t. This month the Federal Counc! } 


The Luther) 


of Churches urged the U.S. Supreme 
Court to review the case. 

The Council on behalf of its Depart- 
ment of Race Relations filed a brief in 
the Supreme Court urging that Sweatt’s 
petition for a review of his case be 
granted. The Council argued that to 
segregate Negroes in their own schools is 
a “survival of the caste system.” 

Such segregation “is born of the con- 
cept of racial superiority and of class 
dominance which has brought incalcu- 
lable misery to the human race through 
the ages,” the Council said. It stated its 
belief that segregation enforced by law 
is a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws and of the Christian concept of 
-brotherhood. 

“Segregation in the matter of a place 
to live means the ghetto,” said the Coun- 
cil. “Segregation in matters of the mind 
and spirit means second-class citizenship.” 

The appeal to the Supreme Court was 
approved by the Council’s executive com- 
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TRAILER CLASSROOM IN FoRT WAYNE 
This fall in Fort Wayne, Indiana, trailers are moved from school to schoo!, and parked 
just off the schoak grounds, for children to attend instruction in religion. Two full- 
time and four part-time teachers are employed. Last year buses were used in Ft. Wayne 


mittee last month. Representatives of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. refused to en- 
dorse the appeal. 


Religion in school 

Christmas carols can stay in music 
books used in California public schools. 
“Carols are traditional music in our pub- 
lic schools,” the state board of education 
ruled this month. 

Justice Robert B. Williamson of the 
Maine Supreme Court this month re- 
jected a petition to end Bible reading in 
public schools. The petition was brought 
by Frank C. Hughes, who reported him- 
self to be an atheist. : 

J. D. Horsfall of Avon Lake, near 


Cleveland, Ohio, asked the local school 


board last month to consider ending Bible 
reading and prayer in public classrooms. 
He is a Unitarian. 

His six-year-old daughter who started 
school last month came home asking why 
she had not been taught the Lord’s Prayer. 
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Other ‘children in school knew the words 
and she didn’t. The words “Our Father 
who art in heaven” have no meaning for 
Unitarians, said Mr. Horsfall. 

A New Jersey law requiring daily read- 
ing from the Old Testament in public 
schools will be tested next month. The 
case will be tried before Superior Court 
Judge Robert H. Davidson in Passaic. 


Catholics plan after-school classes 

Every Roman Catholic child enrolled 
in public schools in the 10-county area of 
the Philadelphia archdiocese will soon 
attend weekday classes in religion. This 
was reported by Dennis Cardinal Dough- 
erty. 

Elementary-school pupils will attend 
two hours a week (Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days from 4 to 5 P.M. in Philadelphia). 
High-school pupils will attend from 7 to 8 
p.M. each Monday. In rural areas classes 
may be on Saturday or Sunday. 

Philadelphia has never had released- 
time classes in religion. 

Cardinal Dougherty estimates there are 
46,200 Roman Catholic youth in the 
archdiocese who do not attend parochial 
school. Ninety of the 396 parishes in the 
area do not conduct such schools. 

Laymen are being enlisted to help with 
the classes, especially Roman Catholic 
teachers in public or private schools. 
Classes will be graded as in the public 
schools, with no more than 30 pupils in 
any class. 


Nuns teach in Colorado 

Thirty-nine Roman Catholic nuns teach 
in public schools of Colorado. St. Peter’s 
school, near Fleming, Colo., is conducted 
in a building rented trom a Roman Cath- 
olic church. Two nuns are its only teach- 
ers. Mr. W. O. Outcault, a Colorado tax- 
payer, believes it is in reality a parochial 
school supported at public expense. 

This month Mr. Outcault had brought 


suit against the local school board. At- 
torney for the school board, Mr. Joseph 
A. Craven, said the nuns are college grad- — 
uates, hold teaching certificates, and can’t 
be barred from public-school jobs be- 
cause they wear their church garb. 


McCarran was mixed up 

Men who want to keep DPs out of the | 
United States had won their battle in the - 
U.S. Senate. Senators who had fought | 
vigorously to prevent opening U.S. doors 
for any more of the homeless foreigners — 
were: Pat McCarran, Harry P. Cain, Ed- 
win C. Johnson, James O. Eastland, Wil- 
liam Langer, William E. Jenner. 

Senator McCarran was in Europe in- 
vestigating the DP situation when the vote 
came on the Senate fioor. From Germany 
he cabled to his friends in Washington. 
He had talked with officials of the Amer- 
ican agencies working on the DP prob- 
lem, he said. All of them had told him 
the U.S. law as it now stands will take 
care “of the persons actually displaced by 
the recent war, except for the so-called 
hard core who are disqualified under the 
immigration law.” 

That isn’t true, said Lutherans. 

If the law runs its course by June 30 
1950, without being extended and liberal- 
ized, “50,000 eligible and qualified Lu- 
theran displaced persons, as well as many 
thousands of other Protestants” will be 
left homeless in Germany, said Dr. Pau | 
C. Empie, National Lutheran Council ex 
ecutive director. Besides the DPs in Ger 
many there are some in other countries. 

From Dr. Paul Lindberg, in charge o 
Lutheran resettlement in Germany, cam fl 
word that he had talked for just tew 
minutes with Senator McCarran. Dr 
Lindberg said he told the senator thai 
failure to improve the DP law will leay 
many Lutheran DPs in Germany with ns 
place to go. 
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ouct PRontn FOR COMMITTEE 
Leaders of Lutheran Resettlement Service met in New York to talk over DP problems 
arising from failure of the U.S. Senate to amend the law. Standing (right) is Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, executive secretary of Division of Welfare, National Lutheran Council 


Russians dismiss |hmels 


Dr. Karl Ihmels, one _of Germany’s-best 
known mis <nown missionary leaders, has _been—dis- 
missed from his post as professar of mis- 
sions sions history at the University of Leipzig, 
according to word received at_headquar- 


ters of the Lutheran World Federation. 

‘Action was ta taken by yy Soviet occupation 
authorities _ in the eastern zone of Ger- 
many on the “strength “of an anonymous 
accusation that Dr. Ihmels served as a 
member of the S.S. guards under the Nazi 
regime, a charge which church leaders 
stamped as “ridiculous and absurd.” 

Dr. Ihmels has for many years been 
director of the Leipzig Missionary Society 
and a teacher in its mission seminary. He 
is a son of the late Bishop Ludwig Thmels 
of Saxony. 

About a year ago, the 16-year-old son 
of Dr. Ihmels disappeared mysteriously 
while walking near his home in Leipzig. 
Early this year, Dr. Hugo Hahn, Bishop 
of Saxony, was pfeaching at a prison and 
discovered young Ihmels among the in- 
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mates. He learned that the boy had been 
sent to prison for 25 years, but was un- 
able to find out what charges had been 
preferred against him. 


Red sky over Baltic 

Sixty per cent of the Lutheran churches 
of Lithuania are now closed, it is re- 
ported by the German periodical Na 
richten. Only one bishop has escaped de- 
portation. Taxes higher than congrega- 
tions can pay have been levied on church 
buildings, so the Soviet administration will 
soon be in possession of all of them. 

In Estonia there is a tax on confirma- 
tion. Each child confirmed must pay 1000 
rubles. Recently a church funeral was 
taxed 1500 rubles. 

A secret church exists among Baltic 
peoples deported to Siberia, according to 
a Swedish report. There is nothing visible 
of this church, which numbers a million 
members. But in the evenings the prison- 
ers from the labor camps come together 
for devotions. The clergy have been able 
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to conduct secret Christian burials. 

Atheistic training given the children is 
counteracted by secret religious instruc- 
tion organized by this underground 
church. 


The European scene 

{ A new constitution for the Evangel- 
ical Church of Austria, approved by the 
government, went into effect Oct. 1. The 
Austrian Evangelical Church consists of 
131 Lutheran congregations having 
400,000 members, six Reformed congre- 
gations with 20,000 members. The church 
will name its own bishops, manage its 
own affairs. Churches will gradually be- 
come financially independent of the state. 
The government will be notified regarding 
establishment of new parishes and adop- 
tion of new church laws, and will have 
30 days in which it may exercise a veto. 

{In Denmark, where a majority of 
members of the state church seldom at- 
tend church services, Pastor Theodore 
Larsen of Hvidovre on Oct. 16 held the 
church’s first theater service. It was con- 
ducted in the town’s motion picture the- 
ater. After the service a religious film 
was shown. . . . In Aarhus, Denmark’s 
second-largest city, 1,000 have enrolled 
for a Monday evening Bible study course 
to be held throughout the winter in the 
Carmel Mission House. 


UN to dispose of church trial question 

There wasn’t much the United Nations 
could do about the imprisonment of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty and Bishop Ordass in 
Hungary or of 15 Protestant clergymen in 
Bulgaria. This month a UN committee 
decided to recommend to the Assembly 
that the case be referred to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

The court will be asked to decide 
whether Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania 
have violated fundamental liberties and 
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human rights in defiance of the peace 
treaties they signed after World War II. 

During the debate in the UN committee 
a Soviet representative charged that 
$30,000 had been given to Cardinal 
Mindszenty by Cardinal Spellman of New 
York to finance a plot against the Hunga- ~ 
rian government. Cardinal Spellman told — 
newsmen that millions of dollars had been ~ 
given for food, clothing, and medicine — 
but nothing for political purposes. “If — 
for $30,000 democracy, with its free- — 
doms, could be secured in any of the © 
countries under Soviet domination,” said — 
Cardinal Spellman, “all our soldiers and 
their relatives would know that it was the 
greatest bargain since Manhattan was 
bought from the Indians.” 


CROP is in again 
Farmers all over America were still 
generous toward hungry people of the 
world. As harvests were gathered in the | 
deep south, across the great plains, and | 
on the west coast, they were checking off | 
part of their produce for the Friendship | 
Food trains. : 

CROP, the Christian Rural Overseas | 
Program sponsored by Church World 
Service, Lutheran World Relief, and the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, | 
was busy gathering the carloads of food- | 
stuff which farmers were giving. ‘ 

There would be 3,500 railroad carloads f 
gathered this year, CROP officials hoped. 
State and county organizations were ap- | 
pealing to farmers everywhere. Bushels | 
of wheat and corn, crates of eggs, cans of 
milk, besides beans, cotton, dried fruit. J 
sugar, lard, livestock, peanuts were being | 
solicited. The appeal is being made in” 
33 states. 

Last year’s collection of 37,500 tons off 
produce had been sent to 22 countries. 
“Our goal is to help feed the aged, ill.) 
orphans, and destitute overseas, in the 
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JANITOR BECOMES PROFESSOR 
Herbert Rebassoo (second from right) is an Estonian DP who came to the U.S. as a 
janitor. That was the only classification where he could find an opening. Now he is 
a professor of mathematics at Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 


name of Christian brotherhood,” ex- 
plained John D. Metzler, national CROP 
chairman. 

First CROP carload this year came 
from Wyoming. 

Paul Hoffman, director of the U.S.- 
sponsored European Recovery Program, 
and Trygve Lie, UN secretary-general, 
were among prominent persons who gave 
all-out endorsement to the CROP efforts 
‘recently. 


_ The American scene 

{| Ivan Obolensky, a grandson of John 
Jacob Astor, was married this month in 
the rectory of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York City, to Miss Claire McGinnis. 

The bridal couple then went to the 
Russian Greek Orthodox Cathedral where 
a second marriage ceremony took place. 
For doing that the Roman Catholic 
Church promptly excommunicated Mrs. 
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Obolensky. The bridal couple had sol- 
emnly promised in writing that there 
would be no second ceremony, said the 
New York archdiocese. Mr. Obolensky 
“had not fully realized” what he had 
signed, he said. “I was willing to par- 
ticipate in a wedding ceremony in ac- 
cordance with my wife’s faith, and she 
felt the same about mine.” 

| Marriage of Roman Catholics to non- 
Catholics may be solemnized in Roman 
Catholic churches, the New York arch- 
diocese ruled this month. Previously such 
marriages could take place only outside 
the church. It is still against the rule to 
perform the ceremony at the altar or with 
a nuptial mass. The Hartford (Conn.) 
and Rochester (N. Y.) dioceses have also 
put the new church wedding rule in effect. 
Weddings for non-Catholics in Roman 
Catholic churches had been banned in the 
U.S. since 1884. 


World News Notes 


Concern about Greece 

PROSPECTIVE CONCLUSION of rebel war- 
fare in Greece will not end U.S. concern 
for that land. The self-imposed obligation 
remains to support a long-range program 
of reconstruction and reform for a war- 
shattered and corruption-burdened na- 
tion. It will mean a thorough rehabilita- 
tion of all phases of the country’s life. 

Already an ECA mission has been con- 
ducting conferences with Greek author- 
ities to decide on the help wanted most 
quickly, but all things will wait until the 
war is definitely ended. Then the military 
question will need first attention, because 
many abuses have crept in, due to mil- 
itary emergencies. That is the door 
through which the most pernicious and 
stubborn abuses enter a nation’s life. 


Emigration to Africa 

IN THE BACKGROUND of the American- 
British-Canadian financial conference last 
month stalked a shadow that will haunt 
the British for a long time—over-popula- 
tion. A recent announcement, that Brit- 
ain’s population has increased by 2 mil- 
lion since the war, has deepened the 
shadow for the administration. 

At the same time it throws a light on 
the consideration of one item presented 
in the conference—that Britain might be 
permitted to spend Marshall Plan dollars 
anywhere she chose to do so. Might 
that be in developing African areas for 
settling British immigrants? The thought 
is in the minds of Socialists and Conser- 
vatives alike, but they dare not advocate 
it openly before the coming election. It 
would have disastrous effects on the body 
of voters. 

If Britain is eventually forced to face 
this problem of migration, it will take a 
lot of Uncle Sam’s money. It might in- 
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deed be a temporary help in lightening 
the burden of supporting excess popula- 
tion, but it would inevitably result in the 
approach of a more serious one—the su- 
perior elements of the population would 
be the ones to venture on the experiment, 
leaving the inferior elements at home. 


Trade problem 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, chief workshop of 
specialized goods for Russia and her 
satellites, is making a concerted effort to 
dump heavily subsidized exports on the 
Western markets at prices below the cost 
of production. If the motive is political, 
it is certainly being paid for by the Rus- 
sian gold-loan of last December, and for 
that reason the dumping is being closely 
watched by U.S. and British trade and 
economic advisers. 

The export, however, is more likely 
economic, for the Czechs still depend on 
the West for 60 per cent of its imports 
of raw material. For these Czechoslovakia 
needs western currencies, and this is her 
only way of getting them. Economic con- 
ditions must be quite desperate in Czecho- 
slovakia for her to pay such a high price 
to do business, and rumors to that effect 
have increasingly indicated such a situa- 
tion. 

However, much of her difficulty is due 
to large Russian demands for Czech 
goods, which the Soviet authorities take 
at their own figures, yet provide none of 
the materials for them. 


It pays to have children 

TODAY NEARLY every Canadian child 
under 16 years of age receives a govern- 
ment allowance of from $5 to $8 monthly, 
according to age. No strings are at- 
tached to its disposal except compulsory 
school attendance. No detailed reports 
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to be filled in are required in return. 
Like all bonuses or compensations issued 
to a large public, the allowance is some- 
times abused or poorly used, but in gen- 
eral the reports of use are commendable. 

The program costs Canada about $271 
million yearly. Both political parties are 
unanimous in its support, though pri- 
vately some legislators deplore it.. The 
general public, however, is less enthu- 
siastic. They are tax-conscious for a rea- 
son in which U.S. citizens have no part, 
nor little present hope. Tax rates in Can- 
ada have been reduced three times since 
the war’s end. The criticism of the tax- 
payer now is that were it not for the rising 
costs of family allowance, the taxes could 
have been reduced more rapidly and com- 
prehensively. 

It is interesting to note that at first the 


‘voice of organized labor was raised 


against the allowance, on the ground that 
the measure was intended to hold down 
wages. After the workers realized that it 
was their children who were getting the 
bulk of the payments, they changed their 
minds and their votes. 


Must do business with Japanese 

THE FILIPINOS, despite their -feelings 
toward the Japanese, are being forced to 
consider trade relations with them. After 
all business must move forward if the land 
is to remain solvent, and the vanishing 


‘trade with China makes other markets 


necessary. 

The Philippine Islands have no trade 
treaty at present with Japan, and would 
prefer to find a market elsewhere in the 
Orient. They are exchanging sugar and 
molasses for rice from Siam, also textiles 
from India and petroleum from Indo- 
nesia, in exchange for hemp, coconut oil, 
sugar and tobacco. . 

However, Japan’s sheet-iron, cement 
and various construction materials are 
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badly needed, and trade relations: with 
Japan would allow an increased amount 
of commodities now being admitted un- 
der special controls from Japan. Besides, 
a trade treaty might lessen Philippine fear 
of competition with Japan’s cheap com- 
modities, espectally since her merchants’ 
shelves are loaded at present with costlier 
U.S. goods. 


A better mousetrap 

WATCH THE world tread Emerson’s 
“broad, hard-beaten road” to Britain’s 
doorstep. Faery Products, Ltd., of Essex, 
England, has invented an all-metal rust- 
less rodent-trap—rat and mouse size—to 
overcome the increasing inroads of these 
pests. It is suggestively called KLIK, and 
it is recommended as “Hygienic” because 
it does not have to be baited with any 
perishable product. 

The trap is one of several dozen articles 
listed in the British Foreign Consumers’ 
Weekly, with which it is fondly expected 
Britain can make a raid’ on the American 
market and gather in more American 
dollars. 


Here and there 

WHAT SPAIN could not get from the 
U.S. because of the chronic American 
embargo on dealings with Spain, she has 
arranged for with Russia. By a secret 
rade deal, Spain is supplying Russia with 
textiles and wolfram, and in return gets 
the wheat and cotton it asked for from 
the U.S. but was not allowed to get.... 
RussiA-has devalued her ruble by 30 per 
cent, but that doesn’t mean anything. 
She fixes the price on all commodities... . 
SoME U.N. delegations have informed 
their home governments that President 
Truman has assured Britain that the $75 
million China Aid Fund put in his care by 
Congress will really be used to meet some 
British obligations in the Far East. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


II 


Washington 


I VISITED with a Congressional friend 
whom I have known nearly 15 years. He 
is a man of the highest integrity and a 
churchman who knows his way around. 

We fell to discussing Frank R. Kent’s 
newspaper column, “The Great Game of 
Politics.” That name is just right. Politics 
is a great game with the rules very clear. 
A man who puts character, courage and 
skill in the game may go far in his coun- 
try’s service. It is my increasing opinion 
that men who stay up in the public service 
for a long time must play the game clean, 
high, and fair. 


Sharpest temptation 

IN THE judgment of my friend, the 
strongest temptation for a man in public 
life is to go along with the crowd, when 
the people he intellectually trusts, who are 
in a small. minority, take the other side. 
A man is tempted to follow public opinion 
in his district, instead of going along with 
the real students in a given field alongside 
whom his real conviction lies. It is the 
temptation to be intellectually dishonest. 
It is going with the nine in Jesus’ parable 
instead of the one with whom he per- 
sonally agrees. 

The Congressman believes there is 
something even worse than following the 
crowd against a minority he trusts and 
believes to be correct. That is getting 
calloused about his work and following 
routine procedure on most public issues. 
In other words, he plays for time, failing 
to do promptly what ought to be done. 
He is tempted to be an opportunist and 
wait until the majority of his constituents 
believe “the time has come.” 

Economy in federal expenditures is an 
illustration. Should a financial crisis 
come, it will be easy for anybody to make 
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TEMPTATIONS OF PUBLIC LIFE 


economy speeches to people in distress. 
A man can become an economy hero 
overnight. At the same moment an angry 
electorate can turn against a man who 
has been consistently for economy in 
favor of the new “hero.” The political 
speedometer too often reads, “When the — 
time is ripe, we will whoop it up!” 


Questions 

THERE IS a certain scrupulously con- 
scientious man whose chief question in 
Congress and life at large is, “What will 
it cost?” That is his theme song. A man 
like Walter Judd, for example, will ask, 
“What good will it do?” But Dr. Judd is 
not carried away with an idealism that 
makes him unconscious of finances. 

“How can a man stay long in Con- 
gress?” I asked. The Congressman’s an- 
swer came back promptly, “Stay close to 
your people.” And then we talked about 
a Western senator, one of the most bril- 
liant minds the Senate has had in this 
quarter-century. He got too far away 
from his constituents. He was defeated. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Washington plans to celebrate its 150th 
birthday next year with an elaborate 
“Freedom Fair.” Buildings estimated to 
cost $17 million will be constructed on a 
114-acre plot bordering Kingman Lake 
in Anacostia Park. Ground-breaking for 
the buildings is scheduled for Feb. 1. 
The fair will probably open on July 4. 

Congress appropriated $3 million this 
month for the national government's share 
in the celebration. : 

Plans for creation of the city of Wash- 
ington as the U.S. capital were author- 
ized in 1790. The federal government 
was moved there in 1800. 
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Men Learn About Stewardship 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


"Workshop" meetings of laymen to study the church's program are 


something new. One of the best this year was held at Reading, Pa. 


“THIS STEWARDSHIP WORKSHOP set me 
on fire,” said one layman. 

“Same here,” said another. 

And this was the typical reaction of 
the 481 men when they left the two-day 
stewardship workshop, Sept. 23-24, con- 
ducted by the Ministerium of Pennsy]- 
vania at two hotels in Reading, Pa. 

One man, who works the midnight-to-8 
A.M. shift on his job, attended the Friday 
night session, went to work, and then 
came back to the morning session in time 
for a discussion on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Year! 


THREE HUNDRED ninety-two congrega- 
tions of the Ministerium had sent lay rep- 
resentatives to the stewardship workshop, 
now an annual event in the synod. This 
session was the biggest operation of its 
type ever attempted. One layman from 
every congregation in the synod was in- 
vited to attend without cost to the rep- 
resentative or the congregation. 

Such a program was made possible by 
five lay leaders in the synod. When the 
Ministerium’s stewardship committee an- 
nounced plans to bring together one coun- 
cilman from each church, five persons re- 
sponded to pay the total bill! They were 
Dr. Peter P. Hagan, Charles H. Esser, 
George Erb, Leonard Ashford, and Miss 
Dorothy Kleitz. 

Not all the speeches came from the 
head table. It was a real workshop with 
active participation from the floor. Lay- 
men arose to testify what their congrega- 
tions were doing™or what they hoped to 
do. Some discussed their problems. Oth- 
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ers offered solutions that grew out of per- 
sonal experience. Lay me n—farmers, 
miners, teachers, bankers, retailers, 
writers, white collar workers and laborers 
—were giving each other help and in- 
spiration for a forward surge in Christian 
stewardship. 

Layman C. C. Moyer of Little Zion 
Church (organized in 1730), Indianfield, 
said in 1916 his congregation appointed 
a stewardship committee and for the first 
time in 186 years “learned to walk.” 

“We had been trying to do too much 
alone,” he commented. “We decided we 
should ask God to direct us.” So the con- 
gregation was instructed on stewardship 
and the work of the church. “Only an in- 
formed congregation could be a respon- 
sive one.” The envelope system was in- 
stituted and the Every Member Visit was 
conducted and, says Mr. Moyer, “we 
learned that the more we gave for others, 
the more we had to use locally.” 


LAYMAN GEORGE PFAFF of Immanuel- 
Burholme congregation, Philadelphia, 
said that a new stewardship program was 
launched in 1948 with an Every Member 
Visit emphasis on church attendance, 
service to and through the church, and 
the Christian use of money. Every mem- 
ber receives THE LUTHERAN and new 
members receive instructions on “The 
Stewardship of Life.” 

Layman George Schurz of St. Paul’s, 
Easton, reported on his congregation’s 
educational program on Christian tithing 
through sermons, talks and discussions, 
summer meetings, and a special spring 
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visitation to inform members on the work 
of the church. Twenty-three became 
tithers recently. Many are giving half 
their offerings for benevolences. Overall 
giving is up 34 per cent. 

Layman Lawrence L. Mattern of Ad- 
vent Church, West Lawn, traced the be- 
ginning of his congregation’s advance in 
stewardship to his synod’s stewardship 
workshop a year ago. Four stewardship 
instruction periods were held for EMV 
workers. Emphasis was on Christian tith- 
ing, home mission work, and evangelism. 
This fall the “Jesus of Nazareth” folder 
issued by the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, along with other folders, will be 
placed in every home by EMV workers. 
The worker will discuss the message of 
each folder with the family visited. 


THE WORKSHOP SESSIONS opened on 
Friday night with a “crystal clear” expla- 
nation of Christian stewardship by Dr. 
Paul J. Hoh, president of the Philadelphia 
Seminary. Main points of his address 
were: 

1. God loves me: He even gave His 
Son to die that my sins might be forgiven. 

2. In response I must love this Father. 

3. I can show my love for God by 
being the “carrier” of His love to others. 

“Stewardship,” he said in conclusion, 
“is my love set aflame by God’s love.” 

An inspired greeting was extended to 
the laymen by Dr. E. E. Fischer, Min- 
isterium president. Dr. Earl Erb, stew- 
ardship secretary, reported on the Min- 
isterium’s progress in benevolence-giving 
through a series of illustrated slides. 
Henry Endress, ULCA stewardship sec- 
retary, described uses of the stewardship 
helps offered without’ charge to ULCA 
congregations by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement. He discussed the various 
types of the Every Member Visit and 
urged all congregations to use at least 
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one variation of it each year. 

“Like a Mighty Army,” the 1949 stew- 
ardship motion picture, was shown and 
received an enthusiastic response. Details 
of distribution and promotion of attend- 
ance were discussed. 


Dr. Rees Epcar TuLLoss, director of 
the Christian Higher Education Year ap- 
peal, expiained that the $6 million goal 
of the CHEY campaign was a minimum — 
for the ULCA’s 14 colleges and 9 semi- 
naries. “Some groups are raising that 
much for one college alone,” he said. | 

Dr. Carl W. Satre, pastor of Augsburg 
Church, Toledo, gave an address on “De- 
veloping Stewardship in the Congrega- 
tion” and offered many practical sugges- ~ 
tions growing out of his experience in his 
own parish. : 

The two-day workshop reached a cli- 
max in the address of Dr. Franklin Clark — 
Fry, ULCA president, on the “State of - 
the Church.” In discussing the use of - 
ULCA receipts, Dr. Fry said that the 
ULCA is “an efficient church . . . and 
every dollar given to the church is a best 
managed dollar.” 

Others who participated in the program 
of the workshop were: the Rey. Ernst ~ 
Schmidt of Tabor Church, Philadelphia; 
the Rev. Gunnar Knudsen of Trinity 
Church, Reading, where some of the 
workshop, sessions were held; the Rey. 
Marlin M. Enders, Zion Church, Womels- 
dorf. 

At the final session there was a spon- 
taneous resolution and unanimous vote 
from the floor to hold another steward- 
ship workshop next September. The 481 
laymen are now reporting back to their 
congregations on what they had seen and 
heard. They go back as inspired and 
informed lay leaders to help their pastors 
lead their congregations into deeper ex- 
perience in Christian stewardship. 
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'Not Everybody Reads “The Lutheran” 


Official news magazine of the church is finding its way into an increasing number 


of United Lutheran homes, but so far reaches only one-tenth of ULC families 


THE BIG NEWS around THE LUTHERAN 
office this fall is that the most intensive, 
widespread effort in ULC history to put 
the paper in every United Lutheran home 
is now underway. Never before have so 
many enthusiastic.friends of the paper 
joined together in attempting to introduce 
THE LUTHERAN to the church's member- 
ship. 

For 30 years the church’s official news 
magazine had received spotty and spo- 

-radic promotion in the synods of the 
United Lutheran Church. By the autumn 
of 1948 it was going into only about 
one-fifteenth of the ULC homes. 

Last fall at the Philadelphia convention 
the United Lutheran Church decided to 
open a new chapter in the history of THE 
LUTHERAN. It resolved “that the ULCA 
make the promotion of the circulation of 
THE LUTHERAN, to reach every home, a 
major objective of the 1949-50 biennium; 
and that it ask and urge co-operation to- 
ward attaining this objective on the part 
of each synod, board, and auxiliary of the 
Church by every means at its disposal.” 


THREE OF THE 32 synods were out- 
standing in their efforts to promote THE 
LUTHERAN late in 1948 and early this 
year. In Ohio the number of subscribers 
was tripled, as a result of “the Ohio Synod 
plan.” Congregations undertake as part 
of their official business the securing of 
subscriptions from their entire member- 
ship (sometimes financed through the 
congregational treasury). They send the 
lists to the synodical headquarters. Never 
before had any synod attempted such a 
well-organized, officially supported effort 
to place THE LUTHERAN in its parishes. 
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THEY RECOMMEND “THE LUTHERAN” 
Pastor C. Albert Hackenberg of Toledo 
is chairman of the Ohio Synod committee 
for THE LUTHERAN. He talks over the 
prospects with Mr. C. A. Bongarzone, cir- 
culation manager of THE LUTHERAN, who 
has traveled 12,000 miles in eight months 
to visit 19 synods 


The Canada and Virginia synods were 
almost equally successful. A campaign 
in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
showed substantial results. 


SINCE SPRING of 1949 there are 19 
additional ULC synods which have signed 
up for intensive promotion of THE Lu- 
THERAN before the end of the year. The 
most aggressive efforts so far are those in 
the Synod of the Northwest (see cover 
picture). 
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First step in the campaign in this synod 
is to secure subscriptions from all mem- 
bers of every church council. Next step, 
beginning Jan. 1, will be to seek for 100 
per cent enrollment on THE LUTHERAN 
list of members of all congregations. Five 
congregations (Trinity, Lindstrom, Minn.; 
First United, Sheboygan, Wis.; Redeemer, 
Milwaukee; Holy Trinity, Minneapolis; 
and Ascension, St. Paul), have already 
enrolled their full membership. 


In syNops where LUTHERAN promotion 
is getting all-out support, letters and tracts 
are circulated frequently. Film slides and 
charts are used. Each issue of synodical 
papers, and in some cases most of the 

parish papers, brings information about 
' Tue LUTHERAN. In the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania members of the committee 
directing the effort are visiting each pas- 
tor of the synod. 

This fall the Ohio Synod committee is 
circulating a letter from ULC President 
Franklin Clark Fry which says that “ef- 


fective, modern Christians need to be 
well-informed Christians. THE LUTHERAN 
cannot be excelled as a tool. .. . A wise 
congregation in 1949 ought to stir itself 
to enlist all its Christians, to read, to | 
know, and to act. Let Tue LUTHERAN be | 
the pastor’s able assistant.” j 


SOME OF the earliest results in the 1949- — 
50 circulation campaign have come from — 
California. Twelve congregations of the — 
66 congregations sent subscription lists in | 
September. Early reports from the Ohio — 
Synod were 22 per cent above the record- 
breaking results of last year. 

In the Mississippi Synod, which has 11 
congregations, six had responded by early 
October. The synodical committee chair- 
man is a woman, Mrs. F. R. Epting. 


IN NINE SYNODS which have not en- 
dorsed synodical plans for increasing Lu- 
THERAN circulation, direct-mail promotion 
among the parishes was being conducted 
from Philadelphia headquarters, located 
at 1228 Spruce Street. 


This is How it Feels to Walk 


By CARL F. ODHNER 


A young man who had lived in his wheelchair tells the dramatic story of taking his 


first step. He is a member of the big family at Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, Pa. 


YOU ARE on ‘your feet. In back of you 
is your empty wheelchair, empty for the 
first time because you’ve gotten up and 
left it. You have never stood before. 

For the first time in your life your feet 
are feeling solid ground. Now with your 
legs garbed in heavy steel braces and 
your arms holding tightly to a large be- 
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wheeled contraption they call a “walker,” | 
you are standing. 

You are looking at the floor . . . a floor 
that appears to be a hundred miles below. 
You are dizzy, very dizzy. Perhaps it is 
the imaginary height that is making you 
so. You don’t know—you don’t care. 
You’re not really frightened, for your 
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CARL ODHNER 
He left his wheelchair 


thoughts are coming too fast to allow 
fear. 


You HAVE dreamed of this day for as 
long as you can remember, since you 
were a little tot when you beckoned the 
other little ones to come closer and play. 
But they would only stand, and stare be- 
wildered at your frail little body. Since 
you recklessly coasted your old wheel- 
chair down steep hills in vain pursuit of 
the other little boys and their speedy ex- 
press wagons, only to have hit a bump 
and send you toppling over on your head. 
Since the day when your young hands 
itched to send a baseball flying through 
the air, only to have it dribble along the 
ground because you were too handicapped 
to throw it. 

During the long hours you lay in bed, 
your body wrapped in plaster casts and 
every fiber in your frame aching from 
the large incisions they had cut into you. 
You thought of it even when serious- 
faced doctors jyere shaking their heads 
in discouragement and saying, “He shall 
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never walk.” You always thought of it, 
you prayed for it. Now you have got it. 


YOU ARE not too conscious of the words 
of encouragement that are being chanted 
into your ears. Your thoughts aren’t 
present. They are far away in a golden 
future. You're walking down a great 
city street. Around you is the thunder 
of traffic and whistles. As you walk 
along you are greeted by passersby who 
salute you as “Mr.” You’re being re- 
spected, not pitied, not that horrible pity 
—‘“Pity’”—how you despise that word, the 
poison that kills all self-confidence, that 
cripples the spirit worse than the body. 

No, they are greeting you as an equal, 
a person who must work the same as 
themselves. A free man, not a broken 
human chained to a chair by hopeless 
despair. You must wait in line like the 
rest. A private citizen, a public voter— 
a man. 

Now before your eyes there appears a 
house, your house, your home. Running 
to meet you is a little boy, a bright little 
fellow with curly blonde hair—your son. 
Back of him is a woman, the same woman 
who was the girl you loved from the 
first day you saw her. The one to whom 
you were afraid to express your affection 
because you were a cripple and you felt 
you were not fit to love. 

“A cripple on a chair asking a woman 
to love and marry him”—how absurd, 
how shamefully absurd, you laughed bit- 
terly to yourself even when you thought 
of it. But here in your dreams she is 
your wife. You don’t know how or when 
she became your wife, but you’re not 
dreaming of small details. Yours is the 
dream of hundreds of idle hours all rolled 
up into one glorious vision that makes you 
want to burst into song. 


“THEN WITH a jolting shock you are 
snapped back into reality, cold reality. 
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For into your ears comes the command— 
“Now you must walk. You must take 
your first step.” “First step!” Can you 
do it? 

No, it’s not that, not an empty ques- 
tion. It can’t be! There’s no confidence 
in a question mark. You must do it! It 
is acommand. You must! 

Those dreams—those lovely dreams—- 
they must be made to come true. You 
look for some-sort of assistance. There 
is none—none that this world can give. 
There is only God—He will help you. 
He has been only too willing so far. 

You close every valve of power within 
you, except the weak muscles of your 
legs and your power to pray. You even 
close your eyes. And then with a sudden 
jerk inspired by courage you strain every 
one of those deadened nerves into opera- 
tion. 

In your mind you are hearing a roar 
like a roll of drums before the parade 
starts. It grows louder and louder. Then 
you feel your leg rise higher and higher, 
then out and down, its mate following. 
You feel your body move forward and 
then stop. You open your eyes after what 
seemed like an eternity of darkness. You 
gaze at your instructor, your eyes ex- 
pressing frantic pleading. Your face, your 
body—all a question—as your lips try 
vainly to ask: “Did I walk?” 


YOUR INSTRUCTOR says nothing. He 
stands studying you. Then he smiles and 
with a simple wave beckons you to come 
closer. Again you strain those muscles. 
Your instructor breaks into his customary 
hearty laugh, his large jolly face beaming 
proudly. 

Perhaps he is laughing at your surprise 
—perhaps to relieve the tension that he 
also has felt. Soon you join him—laugh- 
ing hard—almost hysterically—like a man 
who has just found a cave full of gold. 


You are laughing because your in- 
structor is laughing, because he was the 
only person who had faith in your ability 
—the only one you trusted—the only one 
who did not say, “We will try,” but said, 
“We will do”—he it is that is laughing. 

Again you lift your feet and take a 
step, then two, then three, then four, five, 
six! Your legs are moving in rotation— 
left—right—left—tright. You're walking! 
moving forward as does every other 
mammal in God's creation! 


.OH YES! THEY’RE wobbly, unsteady 
steps, and you sway from side to side like 
a wind-swept willow—but you're walking! 
The perfection will come with future 
hours of practice. You're walking—not 
dreaming of walking—but walking! Then 
in contradiction, you are dreaming, for as 
you stagger forward into years of pros- 
perity, you’re walking to church, to work, 
to pleasure. You're walking beside other 
invalids whom you have instructed to 
take their first step. 

And as you are marching, you are 
crushing beneath your feet the pains and 
fears, the heartaches, the self pity and 
greed, the hopeless longing and unheeded 
desires you have known throughout your 
past life. You are crushing them into one 
small ash of memory, and you are leaving 
it there to rot until it has turned into a 
fertilizer in your heart to bring forth a 
plant of good will and charity to man- 
kind. 

Yes, you are only dreaming, but you 
may dream now—you may dream—but 
you must work those dreams! So walk! 
Walk on!—walk into righteousness— 
walk into usefulness—and as you walk— 
guide your steps into that great golden 
gate of the Lord’s kingdom, and climb 
ever on until you’ve passed through that 
gate. Then you may rest! Rest at the feet 
of Almighty God. 
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Communism Is the New Religion 


By JOHN BELL 


Eventually the Christian church must disappear, the Communists 


say. 


COMMUNISM USUALLY POSES as a new 
social and economic system. Its followers 
claim it will eventually succeed in creat- 
ing a better society. It will raise the liv- 
ing standards of the people and provide 
equal opportunities to all, thus eliminat- 
ing the evils of capitalism. 

Christians who praise Communism al- 
ways emphasize this side of it. With fire 
and eloquence they describe it as a great, 
‘revolutionary attempt to establish an ideal 
society in conformity with Christianity. 
They forget, of course, that Christianity 
cannot consider any economic system as 
final. 


A CHRISTIAN CAN in good faith endorse 
communism as an economic theory and 
still remain a Christian. But he cannot 
endorse communism as a whole, not only 
because of its dictatorship over human 
lives, but because communism is a new 
religion. 

It has its sacred scriptures, dogmas, 
hymns, rituals, pilgrimages, and sincere 
believers who have all the fervor of re- 
ligious fanatics. It even has its heresy 
trials in the so-called “purges.” It con- 
siders its ideals as absolute and final. No 
party member is safe if he challenges or 
questions them. In spite of its avowed 
atheistic materialism, communism has an 
absolute faith in its worldly program. 

In the public utterances and private 
conversations of the Communist leaders 
of Czechoslovakia, four views are stated 
ed 
Mr. Bell traveled extensively in Czechoslovakia 


last summer and here summarizes his impressions. 
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They have a new faith which makes it unnecessary 


again and again when they refer to the 
church and religion. 

It is, they say, the duty of the churches 
to support the program of communism. 
The ideals of communism and Chris- 
tianity are the same. Christianity will be 
reborn through the influence of com- 
munism. The Christian Church will 
eventually disappear. Let me discuss each 
of these points. 


1. IT Is THE DUTY of the churches to 
support the program of communism. 
Speaking recently at the dedication of a 


new school, Laco Novemesky, representa- 
tive of the ministry of schools for Slo- 
vakia, sai Said: 

“If the good intentions which the gov- 
ernment of this country and its represen- 
tatives have toward the religious needs of 
our believing people would also be had 
by all the church representatives toward 
the needs of the state and all its intentions 
to raise the standard of the people, the 
Communists and Bishops could on every 
occasion appear together before the peo- 
pica. 
“We did not part with anybody because 
he professes this or that faith, we did not 
reproach anybody because he is religious, 
and our trust did not diminish toward 
anybody because he is a pastor. We do 
not wish to change our course in the fu- 
ture. We shall judge believer and un- 
believer, priest and layman, from the 
point of view of how he thinks of us and 
of this state, our nation and our intention 
to help the people achieve a better future. 
For us this is decisive.” 
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IN OTHER WoRDSs, the Communists pro- 
fess respect for religious needs, but de- 
mand support of their program. What 
program? Building of schools, bridges, 
railroads, factories? Surely no Christian 
opposes this. But there is something else. 

The program also calls for the re-edu- 
cation of youth along atheistic-Marxist 
lines, the liquidation of the welfare work 
of the churches, a ban on the erection of 
new churches during the five-year plan, 
the complete nationalization of the 
church. 

These aims are part of the government’s 
goal of “raising the standard of the peo- 
ple.” To these aims a churchman cannot 
subscribe. If only the building of bridges 
were involved, the speaker would not 
appeal for the co-operation of church peo- 
ple. The Communists are not that naive. 
No, they want the churches to help them 
in their de-Christianizing program. 

The church’s reason for existence is to 
support communism. The Communists 
constantly accuse the church by saying 
the church is an enemy agent which is 
trying to help capitalism or western 
democracy. They see no contradiction in 
forcing the church to support com- 
munism. 

2. THE IDEALS of communism and 
Christianity are the same. 

Minister J. Plojhar made the following 
statement: 

“Our new constitution gives everyone 
full freedom to confess his religious con- 
viction. We shall not permit the misuse 
of religion sacrilegiously. Socialism is so 
strong that it can settle any problem. We 
do not settle questions by secret politics, 
but have the courage to. tell the people the 
hard truth and settle these questions from 
their beginning. The Christian love to 
neighbor and the great ideals of human- 
ism and socialism are in practice the 
same.” 
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Christian love and communist comrade- 
ship are not the same, of course. Chris- 
tian love is all-inclusive. Communist love 
loves only Communists. Non-Com- 
munists must be made to support com- 
munism or else be liquidated. Class 
hatred is not love. Love your neighbor 
or go to a concentration camp is not love 
as the Christian knows it. 


3. CHRISTIANITY WILL BE reborn 
through the influence of communism. : 

This is the way J. Jakupcik put it in a © 
recent speech: “It will be necessary to 
start within Christianity itself a more ag- 
gressive ideological action by using the 
modern methods of propaganda, so that 
its deadly process of disintegration be 
stopped and Christianity be enabled to 
fulfill that mission to which it is called 
in the culture of men. 

“As Russian Orthodoxy is being reborn © 
under the protection of Stalin’s dialectical 
materialism in USSR, so the whole of 
Christianity may be reborn to its true 
mission in the sphere where dialectical 
materialism has influences, above all in 
our country.” 

Christianity, you see, is in process 
of deadly disintegration and only ma- 
terialism can save it. This may sound 
ridiculous, but it is tragic because so 
many party members sincerely believe it. 
No doubt a living church for J. Jakupcik 
would be a church teaching dialectical 
materialism. 


4. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH will even- 
tually disappear. 

Communist leaders do not say this 
publicly. Such a statement would create 
tumult, for the people of Czechoslovakia 
are still Christian. But privately the Com- 
munists are quite frank about it. 

Recently I had a long discussion with a 
Communist intellectual, an engineer, a 
Marxist, and a former church member. 
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Mr. K. waxed eloquent on the great 
truths of Das Kapital, and advocated 
stricter measures against the church. 

“Why does the party permit the Church 
to exist?” I inquired innocently. 

“It is only a temporary expedient,” he 
replied. “The young people will develop 
different tendencies and the church will 
CHOSE 

“It did not die in Russia in spite of 20 
years of persecution,” I pointed out. 

“A movement that spread over the 
whole earth and lasted 1,948 years can- 
not be liquidated in 20 years, but we are 


| patient, the time will come...” 


“Do you send your children for re- 
ligious instruction?” 

 YVeS.21 

“Why?” 

“My wife insists upon it.” 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS of cases where 
wives do not insist upon it. The leaders, 
on the other hand, insist that all children 
and young people attend education 
courses in Marxian ideology, held every 
Sunday morning for three hours during 
February and March. 

Adults, too, have special courses. Even 
seminary professors must attend. Imagine 
a Marxist lecturer teaching these Chris- 
tian gentlemen the true philosophy of 
life! 

Education, re-education—these are the 
new slogans. All non-Marxist world 


views must go. Marxism is the only true 
religion. The older generation can never 
become truly Marxist, Mr. K. assured 
me, but the new .. . wait. The new gen- 
eration will not tolerate the church. 

Yes, communism is a new religion. It 
has its faithful, who are well organized, 
hard workers, disciplined, and ready for 
sacrifices. Many Communists when they 
join the party experience something akin 
to religious conversion. One told me that 
when he realized the truth of communism, 
a new power and strength entered into his 
whole being and he found the meaning 
of life. 


THE COMMUNIST STATE may, as a mat- 
ter of political expediency, tolerate the 
church as a temporary policy. But com- 
munism as a religion itself permits no 
rivals for the hearts and souls of men. 

For the church in eastern Europe this 
time of testing is also a time of oppor- 
tunity. Too often in the past its chief 
concern has been with the goods of this 
world, in currying favors from the state 
through political influence and pressure. 
Now it has the chance to sever those ties 
completely, finally. 

Cleansed and purified in the crucible 
of suffering, the church may gain new 
strength and vitality, may be dedicated 
again to the sole purpose for which it 
exists—to proclaim the gospel of Christ 
to mankind. 


é LEARNING 
The primary class had a lesson on the work of the Holy Spirit and 
Jearned that all good impulses in our lives were prompted by Him. They 
decided to be good “helpers” and thus let the Spirit of God rule in their 
daily living. Eugene, a little colored boy, was seen gathering hymnals 
after the service. His teacher commented on this good deed and asked 
what matte him do such a fine thing. His face lit up and without hesita- 


tion came the reply, “The Holy Spirit.” 
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POWER OF THE PARSONAGE 


By GILBERT VOIGT 


The records show that the sons of ministers are unusually successful — 


in a great variety of 


ACCORDING TO a German proverb, 
ministers’ children and millers’ cattle sel- 
dom do well. In so far as the sons of 
preachers are concerned, this impression 
prevails in America. So prevalent is it 
that some years ago the son of an Amer- 
ican preacher remarked bitterly, “Being 
the son of a minister is a handicap in 
itself.” 

But is it? To be sure some sons of 
ministers have gone wrong—for example, 
Jesse James and Aaron Burr. But these 
are the striking exceptions. As a rule, 
preachers’ sons turn out well, many of 
them remarkably well. Indeed, they 
“come pretty close to the rank of top- 
notchers in every field of human prog- 
ress.” 

Thirty to 40 years ago one-twelfth of 
all the men listed in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica were sons of the parsonage. They out- 
numbered the sons of physicians or law- 
yers two to one, the sons of businessmen 
four to one. In our own day they are 
scarcely less prominent, as will appear 
from the following very incomplete list of 
famous sons of the parsonage: 

STATESMEN AND Jurists: Henry Clay, 
James Buchanan, Chester A. Arthur, 
Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Albert J. Bever- 
idge, Dean Acheson, John Foster Dulles, 
W. O. Douglas. 

INVENTORS: Cyrus .W. Field, Samuel 
Findley Morse, Ottmer Mergenthaler, 


Dr. Voigt is professor at Newberry College, and 
a son of the noted dean (1903-33) of the South- 
ern Seminary, Dr. A. G, Voigt. 
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occupations. There must be a reason — 


Wilbur and Orville Wright. 

Artists: Ralph Adams Cram, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Tait McKenzie, Otis Skin- 
ner, Paul Robeson, Karl Krueger. 

SCIENTISTS: Louis Agassiz, Robert M. — 
Milliken, Nikola Tesla, Charles W. Stiles, — 
J’ M. T. Finney, Adolf Meyer, Ernest 
Hooten, Vannemar Bush. 

PHILOSOPHERS: Jonathan Edwards, 
William James. 

Epucators: Timothy Dwight, Edward 
Everett, Henry Van Dyke, John Grier 
Hibben, James H. Kirkland. | 

PREACHERS: Cotton Mather, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Harry St. George Tucker, 
Halford Luccock, Paul Scherer, Franklin 
Clark Fry. 

JOURNALISTS: Lyman Abbott, E. L. 
Godkin, George Horace Lorimer, Henry 
Luce. 

MEN or LetTeERs: Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Henry James, Francis Park- 
man, Stephen Crane, Robinson Jeffers, 
E. E. Cummings, Erskine Caldwell. 

Business LEADERS: Henry Flagler, Ed- 
ward H. Harriman, Thomas W. Lamont. 


IN THE LIGHT of such evidence, it 
would seem that, far from being a handi- 
cap, birth and rearing in a parsonage are 
a distinct advantage. Wherein lies this 
advantage? Why do the sons of ministers 
so often outstrip the sons of men in other 


-vocations? 


In the first place, the sons of preachers: 
are fortunate in their heredity. Their par- 
ents are often above the level in intel- 
ligence. An intelligence test administered 
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by the United States Army some years 
ago gave the chaplains a very high rating. 

But intelligence alone seldom results in 
eminence. A study reported in Science 
a few years ago showed that successful 
men come chiefly from homes in which 
there are educated parents and a tradition 
of education. Experiments conducted at 
two universities, Columbia and Iowa, 
have gone further by showing that a good 
education and a stimulating environment 
can actually increase native. intelligence. 


THE PARSONAGE usually provides a boy 
with both a good education and a stim- 
ulating environment, “the climate of 
books and learning.” As boys Wilbur and 
Orville Wright made good use of their 
father’s library. The parents of Thomas 
W. Lamont insisted that their children 
spend “much of their spare time” with the 
books and periodicals available in their 
home. Before he was nine years old, 
Charles Evans Hughes had read all of 
Shakespeare. 

As for formal schooling, ministers and 
their wives will generally make unusual 
sacrifices that their sons may have good 
education. When the parents of Louis 
Agassiz were urged by his teachers to 
give him advanced schooling, they saw to 
it, despite their lack of money, that he 
received university training. Other notable 
examples of such self-sacrificing concern 
‘for their sons’ education are the widowed 
mothers of Henry Clay, Ralph Waldo 
. Emerson, and Stephen Crane. 

Moreover, ministers and their wives 
have often supplemented their sons’ 
schooling with private instruction at 
home. From his father Woodrow Wilson 
received training in the art of writing. 
Robinson Jeffers’ father tutored him in 
the classics. Chester A. Arthur and 
Charles Evans“ Hughes also enjoyed 
parental tutoring. 
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But there is an even greater advantage 
in a parsonage rearing, namely, the em- 
phasis laid on character and spirit. In- 
tegrity and courtesy are taught by both 
precept and example. Industry and un- 
selfishness prevail. The power of religion 
is constantly felt. Woodrow Wilson’s 
deeply religious mother exerted a steady- 
ing influence on him for many years. The 
strong and gentle father of Dr. J. M. T. 
Finney became an inspiration to his em- 
inent son. Robinson Jeffers, while not 
sharing his father’s triumphant Christian 
faith, has paid poetic tribute to the power 
of it. 

One more advantage of life in a par- 
sonage should not be overlooked: the 


lack of enervating luxury. Few success- 


ful men, it has been observed, come from 
homes of wealth. Sons of the parsonage 
learn the all-important lesson of self- 
denying and conscientious labor. Like 
Grover Cleveland, they are schooled in 
“prudent economy.” 


To SUMMARIZE, it appears that the sons 
of ministers, in common with the sons of 
other professional men, possess favorable 
heredity, superior schooling, and the val- 
uable habit of reading. Perhaps more 
than the sons of other professional men, 
they have also rare opportunities for 
character-building, for the formation of 
good habits of work, for the acquisition 
of Christian faith and ideals. In addition, 
they have a distinct advantage in the in- 
terest their parents take in their educa- 
tion, an interest that sometimes extends to 
parental tutoring. 

The historian Toynbee has called the 
middle class the leaven of the modern 
world. And in the middle class there is 
probably no other group that has con- 
tributed so much to human leadership and 
social betterment as have the sons of 
ministers. 
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You’ Did This For Me 


By ATSUMI TASAKA 


Japanese pastor now studying in the United States describes what 


has happened to him because missionaries were sent to his country 


First oF ALL, I would like to tell you 
a little about myself, not in a spirit of 
pride, but in gratitude to God for what 
he has done for me. In me you may see 
the fruit of the work of missionaries in 
Japan. I am the son of a merchant of 
Kimono goods. 

When I was three years old, Dr. and 
Mrs. C. K. Lippard, missionaries of the 
ULCA, came to Ogi, the place where J 
was born. Ogi is a small town of about 
8,000 population, nestled at the foot of 
Ten Zan (Heavenly Mountain) in Saga 
Prefecture. I am the third eldest in the 
family of six brothers and one sister. 

In those days no one in my town had 
ever seen a foreigner. Even the bicycles 
they rode were a novelty to my people. 


As a means of starting evangelistic work, 


Dr. Lippard wished first of all to open a 
kindergarten. He visited my father who 
had several warehouses, one of which 
might be lent for the kindergarten. 


PROBABLY JT was the first time my 
father had ever met a foreigner. Dr. 
Lippard told about his wish to open a 
kindergarten and asked my father to lend 
one of his warehouses. To this request 
my father gave his consent. 

If he had had no interest and answered 
“No,” I might not have had the chance 
to become a Christian. God saves and 
chooses a man in a very marvelous way. 

So, by the fact that the warehouse for 
merchandise became the kindergarten of 
the Lutheran Church, the relationship 
between Christianity and my family was 
opened, and all seven children and my 
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mother were instructed and baptized into 
the Christian faith. In addition to that, 


I, the third son, became a minister of the — 


Gospel. 

Even though my parents were not 
Christians, they were open-minded to 
Christianity, sending us to Ogi kinder- 
garten of the Lutheran Church as the 
first children enrolled, and encouraging 
our attendance at Sunday school and later 
at church. 

This was fostered by friendly associa- 
tions and the influence of the missionary, 
Dr. C. K. Lippard, and his entire family. 
I was baptized on Easter at the service 
conducted in the Ogi kindergarten during 
my last year in middle school. 


THE CHALLENGE to become a pastor 
came to me through Mrs. Nonaka, who 
had been my Japanese kindergarten 
teacher. She told me that the greatest 
work in the world is to be a pastor. I had 
been thinking of becoming a Christian 
novelist. Just at that time, trouble came 
into our home and a desire grew in my 
heart to become a pastor who could bring 
comfort and encouragement to homes 
where dark hours come. 

When I think of this wonderful prov- 
idence that led me to be a minister, J 
realize that I did not choose to be a min- 
ister, but that while I knew nothing, not 
even how to speak intelligently, God sent 
a missionary to open the way for this un- 
worthy soul to become His messenger. 

During the five years of attendance at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Tokyo, I was particularly interested in 
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the Christian education of children in the 
Sunday school, Kindergarten and summer 
camps. I gained practical experience, and 
my interest in the ministry grew through 
helping Pastor Honda in Okubo Church 
in Tokyo with Sunday school and other 
pastoral work. During this time, Dr. A. J. 
Stirewalt, a missionary in Tokyo, further 
influenced me by his deep devotion and 
enthusiasm in spreading the Gospel. 

Upon graduation in 1932, I was as- 
signed to serve the congregation in Moji. 
A kindergarten was opened there under 
the leadership of Mrs, C. K. Lippard, 
With the help of members of the con- 
gregation, a two-week camp was con- 
ducted for five successive summers at the 
seaside, which would accommodate about 
100 children and young people. 


WHEN IT BECAME impossible in 1941 
for missionaries to continue Kindergarten 
work in Japan, because they were aliens, 
I asked to be transferred to Hakozaki, 
where Miss Helen M. Shirk had_per- 
formed a very wonderful work, and it was 
my privilege to follow in her footsteps. 
I desired to establish a church in order 
to serve the Kindergarten homes and the 
students of Kyushu University, which was 
located there. 

After only six months of work there I 

vas drafted into the army and was able 
to keep the work going only with the 
help of other pastors and my family, 
Upon release from the army at the close 
of the war, the church, Sunday school 
and kindergarten work resumed with re- 
newed zeal in spite of many handicaps. 

While still in Moji, preparation to go to 
America as a student abroad of the Lu- 
theran Church in Japan was halted, due 
to the tense international situation, For 
many years it had been my wish to come 
to America to #tudy Christian education 
more intensely, I believe very strongly 
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that it is through Christian education that 
Japan can best be evangelized, 

This interest and conviction have grown 
from year to year through the experiences 
in my own pastoral work and also through 
special responsibilities toward the general 
Sunday school work of the Lutheran 
Church in Japan. In 1937, I was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Sunday school 
committee of the church and edited the 
Sunday school lessons from 1939 until 
the beginning of the war. I also took an 
active part in the summer schools held 
for church leaders, 


THis WoRK is just now being resumed 
and brings with it greater challenges than 
ever before. It is my hope that I may 
build upon experiences I have had in this 
work, through further study in the United 
States, and help to set up better plans and 
work out better materials for the Chris- 
tian education of the children, young peo- 
ple, and parents upon my return to Japan, 

In Japan, it is the children who intro- 
duce the Gospel into the homes, because 


the older people have been so influenced 


by past customs that they hesitate to 
accept the Gospel message as eagerly as 
the children, Since so many of our own 
buildings were burned or destroyed, we 
do not have sufficient space for the great 
number of children who wish to be en- 
rolled in Kindergartens and Sunday 
schools. Also there is a great need for 
equipment necessary to conduct such pro- 
grams, such as chairs, tables, blackboards, 

Another valuable part of our training 
is the youth camp, in which teachers are 
prepared for work in Sunday schools and 
Kindergartens, Materials for these camps, 
such as tents, cots and used blankets, are 
of great necessity. I beg your unceasing 
support in this vital ministry to our youth 
and children, who are tomorrow's Chris- 
tan leaders in Japan, 
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PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


By MARIE H. WOOD 


An afternoon of entertainment didn't turn out to be too pleasant, 


but it did make one woman think about what true happiness is 


WuatT IS HAPPINESS? The dictionary 
says it is “a pleasure, contentment, or 
gladness.” But can a dictionary define 
this elusive wisp? 

Each of us has his own idea of its 
meaning and how to achieve it. ._We are 
forever seeking to satisfy—consciously or 
subconsciously—a yearning deep within 
us, a hunger which is of the spirit. We 
are seeking happiness. 

In seeking pleasure or gladness, it does 
not necessarily follow that we satisfy that 
hunger and are content. Very often, the 
deliberate pursuit of satisfaction leads to 
the discontent we are trying to escape. 

This was brought home to me quite 
forcibly at the end of an afternoon in 
town with my friend Helen. Helen had 
called in the morning to say that she was 
exhausted after a hectic week. Would I 
go to a show with her? Coming at the 
end of a too-full week’s schedule of my 
own, which consisted mainly of pursuing 
the elusive wisp, her invitation to relax 
for a couple of hours at a movie seemed 
a good idea. 

So we went to town for lunch and a 
show, honestly believing that we deserved 
an afternoon’s pleasure, deliberately bent 
upon the pursuit of happiness. 


THE LUNCH we thoroughly enjoyed, for 
what woman doesn’t enjoy a reprieve 
from her own cooking? But in the movie 
we sat through the story of a woman who 
had married the wrong man, and her sub- 
sequent struggle to make the best of a 
bad situation. As the story unfolded, I 
noted that Helen wadded and unwadded 
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a handkerchief. My own _ shoulders 
ached with tension over the woman’s 
problems. 

Then the newsreel showed long lines of — 
hungry children and adults in Europe, © 
emaciated people with the look in their 
eyes of the hopeless. and the defeated. 
Both of us began to squirm a little. Pres- 
ently Helen whispered, “It’s past four. 
Maybe we’d better go.” 

Coming out of the theater we dabbed 
surreptitiously at our eyes, and Helen 
said, “Isn’t it awful? It seems to me the 
allied governments could move a little 
faster before everyone starves to death!” 
I, feeling depressed, agreed. 

Outside we stood a moment trying to 
decide whether to catch our bus or get a 
soda. Helen decided by saying, “Well, 
come on—lI’ve got to get a carton of 
cigarettes anyway. We're all out.” So we 
dropped into the nearest drugstore where 
we had our sodas. Then Helen bought 
cigarettes, and I paid two dollars and a 


half for face cream and two magazines. 


BUT COMING HOME on the bus, I felt 
no sense of personal satisfaction. Helen 
still had the fretful, harried look she had 
worn when I met her. Her problem of 
the moment was whether or not the 
butcher would have any sirloin tips left | 
at that late hour for hers and Bob’s din- | 
ner. As I rode along, the hungry children 
I'd seen in the movie stared at me out of 


too-big eyes, and I began thinking in | 


earnest. 
I thought of the cigarettes, the cream, 
the magazines we had just bought . . . of 
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the money and time spent for lunch and 
the movie. I faced the fact that in Amer- 
ica a smoking husband and wife spend 
10 to 15 dollars a month for cigarettes. 
Some women spend that amount in a few 
weeks on shows, cosmetics, confections. 

And somewhere I had read that the 
small sum of 10 American dollars would 
keep a Chinese child in food and clothing 
for a year! Ten dollars will send a box of 
food and clothing from an organization 
operating out of New York. 


THIS LED ME TO thinking about the 
French nurse of World War I whom I 
had heard about, who maintained-a home 
entirely on voluntary contributions. And 
I felt more dissatisfied than ever about 
the time and the money Helen and I had 
spent in town. We had contributed noth- 
ing, so we had gained nothing. 

In contrast, I began thinking about our 
mutual friend Bess. Bess is the breezy, 
big-hearted type of person who minds the 
children in the neighborhood, not only to 
help out the mothers, but because she has 
a lot of fun doing it. During the war, she 
drove a car for the Red Cross, was on 
call at any hour of the day or night. 
Since the war, she has continued with its 


SOME PEOPLE DO 


By RUTH ESBJORNSON 


civilian service, taking children to the 
hospital, shopping for shut-ins, helping 
families of service men in countless ways. 

A year ago, she and her husband 
adopted the child of a war romance be- 
tween a young Italian and a French girl. 
Her friends raised their eyebrows plenty 
high, but it didn’t scare Bess one bit. The 
child is a beauty, and highly intelligent, 
and Bess is a wonderful mother. She bub- 
bles over with Jove and enthusiasm for 
her new charge. When you’ve been with 
her a half-hour, you come away feeling 
uplifted. You want to go out and adopt 
a half-dozen children yourself. 


So, I HAVEN’T FELT particularly sat- 
isfied with our search for happiness the 
other day. Since then, I have recognized 
these facts: that my time might be used 
to better advantage, and that more 
thoughtfulness and generosity on the part 
of each will create within the donor a new 
consciousness of his responsibility in 
bringing happiness into the lives of others. 
If, however, the recognition of these 
things has convinced me that one cannot 
find happiness, but rather, one must find 
the way to happiness, then the afternoon 
wasn’t completely wasted. 


The new dress goes back to the store, said the young lady 


Ir was THAT TIME of year when a 
warm October breeze playfully tears 
through neatly combed hair, and the frag- 
rance of autumn tugs at the nostrils. It 
was also the time of year when we girls 
were thinking gf new clothes. 

We were in college then, and clothes 
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were of considerable importance. One 
Saturday afternoon a flock of us scat- 
tered through the stores of a near-by 
town. We came home tired but exhila- 
rated, as women usually are when they’ve 
been shopping. We were soon parading 
our new attire from room to room, anx- 
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ious to, get the frank opinion of the rest 
of the girls. 

One of the girls who was with us re- 
ceived an unusual number of compli- 
ments on her new dress, possibly because 
she could so seldom afford new clothes. 
She was working her way through col- 
lege. We were all frankly pleased that 
she had something new and _ attractive. 
We persuaded her to wear it the very next 
day to church. 


BUT WE HADN'T reckoned with what 
would happen that evening. Several of 
us, including the girl I have mentioned, 
went to hear a missionary from China 
who was speaking at our chapel. We were 
all moved by his remarks. On the way 
home we spoke enthusiastically about the 
sacrifices of missionaries and the tremen- 
dous work they were doing. But she was 
strangely silent. 

When we came to the dormitory, she 
went directly to her room with the rest 
of us trooping after her, curious as to her 
silence. She walked over to her closet 
and very quietly took her new dress from 
the hanger and packed it in its box. 

“What are you doing?” we asked. 

“I've decided to give what I paid for 
this dress to missions. It’s seldom I have 
anything to give.” 

We sat there somewhat abashed know- 
ing that it wasn’t in us to make a similar 
sacrifice, 


PERHAPS SUCH an action could be ex- 
plained as the emotional and impulsive 
response of a young college student, so let 
me continue my story. 

The years passed. She took a job she 
liked very much, later married the man 
of her choice (or his!) ,"and began to have 
a family. Last fall she read about the 
plight of DPs and the need for homes 
for many of them. 

Well, she was living in a house that 
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had three bedrooms. She had one baby 
and was expecting another. Her hus- 
band’s salary was sufficient for their 
needs, but there wasn’t anything left over. 
That didn’t deter them. They wrote to 
the National Lutheran Council expressing 
their desire to help with the DPs. 

In a few months a family of three ar- 
rived. They were an unusually fine fam- 
ily, and adjusted readily to life in Amer- 
ica. They were even a help when the 
second baby was born not long after their 
arrival. But the DP family will no doubt 
have to live with them for a long time, 
since securing a house is beyond their 
means even though the father has a good 
job. That means providing for a house- 
hold of seven. 


Most oF us would no doubt think that 
was quite enough for any American fam- 
ily of modest means to assume. But the 
word enough isn’t in their vocabulary. 

After having lived with a real DP 
family and knowing how much coming 
to America meant to them, they decided 
to send for another. This has meant giv- 
ing up the new car they had already or- 
dered. A family of two adults is already 
on the way to live with them, increasing 
their family to nine! 

They have done even more for the 
cause of DPs than to assume two families 
themselves. Friends of theirs who became 
acquainted with the European family de- 
cided that they, too, wanted to help. 
Having seen an American family willing 
to take strangers into their home, they 
felt that they, also, could do their share. 
Two more families will now find homes 
in America. 

It would seem that the injunction of 
Jesus to go the second mile and to give 
the coat from one’s back has been given 
a modern interpretation by this girl and 
her family. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Over-zealous? 

In our congregation there is an elderly 
man who is deeply set in his ways. His zeal 
for the church some time ago led to an argu- 
ment in which he was basically wrong. 
Since then he has lost favor among the lead- 
ers. His grudge is now directed mainly 
against certain relatives. 

This man’s wife is a godsend to our 
church. She is always faithful and depend- 
able. For her sake we have not thus far 
insisted on following our church constitu- 
tion in disciplinary procedure. Our church 
has been making excellent progress under 
our new pastor. We don’t want to hurt any- 
one, have further unpleasantness, nor dis- 
courage our pastor by anything that may 
be done. 

This elderly individual goes about among 
the people and speaks in a very uncom- 
plimentary way about the persons against 
whom he has taken up his grudge—always 
behind their backs, of course. The pastor 
has in private interviews and from the pulpit 
tried to compose the differences, but in vain. 
And because he is losing his prestige the 
disgruntled gentleman is using more and 
more violent expressions. 

This condition cannot go on indefinitely. 


A problem of this sort is very difficult 
to settle without hurting someone, no 
matter how good the intentions may be 
—unless the man in question is wise 
enough to make an about-face. Here are 
a few suggestions. 

1) Have someone who has not been in- 
volved in the controversy, who is highly 
regarded by this man, talk the matter 
over with him in an objective manner, 
and help him to see the facts as discon- 
nected from. his feelings and to realize 
the desirability of restoring peace, for 
the sake of the congregation, other peo- 
ple, and himself. 


Perhaps he can be brought to see that . 


he has erred, as we all err from time to 
time. A tactful adjuster will try to make 
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it easy for him to change attitudes, to 
avoid losing face too badly. 

2) An appeal to the dissatisfied one, 
couched in friendly, persuasive terms, 
and signed by as many members of the 
congregation as possible, may do good. 
It could well refer to the weaknesses 
which we have in common, avoid casting 
anyone in a Villain’s role, and call for 
good will and co-operation all around. 

3) If it appears impossible, by any 
means, to settle the matter by local per- 
suasion, the officers of the synod could 
be called in to help bring about harmony. 

4) Disciplinary action should be used 
only as a last resort—after all other 
means have failed. And then action 
should be taken with very great care, and 
entirely on the basis of verified facts. 
It will have to be done in an unemotional 
way, but with resignation to the pos- 
sibility that some members may be lost. 


Dealing with self 

Can we discover our own faults and cor- 
rect them? I am serious about wanting to 
overcome my weaknesses and develop higher 
qualities in personal living. But I feel that 
I cannot see myself as I really am, so may 
be letting myself off easy. 


Though we tend to be easy in judging 
ourselves, it is possible to find many of 
our own faults, analyze them, and cor- 
rect them. But it isn’t likely that anyone 
will do a perfect job or satisfy everyone, 
for some of the traits and ways which 
annoy other people may appear as virtues 
to us. We had better welcome sugges- 
tions from others, especially from such 
as are understanding and sympathetic. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
edited to conceal identity of the authors. 


Letters are 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .... A STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


Psalms 16 and 121 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


PsaLM 16 

THE WORD “MARTYR” reminds us of the 
fact that Christian witness-bearing and 
suffering are twins. This fact, which we 
forget in easy times, needs to be remem- 
bered when in Germany, Scandinavia, the 
Baltic States, China and elsewhere, fellow- 
believers suffer persecution for their faith. 

There, but not only there, does the 
danger of a pagan environment show it- 
self. The Psalmist recognized this steady 
pressure and knew no defense against it 
except God. So he calls upon the One in 
whom he takes refuge to “preserve” him. 

To “trust” in him means to acknowl- 
edge his lordship, in fact as well as in 
word. It means also that the believer has 
“no good beyond” God (for so the last 
part of verse 2 should probably be trans- 
lated). He knows that his God contains 
all that is truly,good and delightful. The 
recognition of his sovereignty is therefore 
not a dreary obligation but supreme joy. 


MACLAREN SPEAKS of the “gnarled ob- 
scurity” of the next verse which has 
caused interpreters much difficulty. Per- 
haps the best suggestion makes it read: 
“As for the saints that are in the land, 
they are the nobles in whom is all my 
delight.” Believers must choose their com- 
pany, as do all men. Wisely they choose 
on the basis that the true nobles of a land 
are not the well-born and the wealthy, 
but the holy. . 

Some in Israel were not wise and “ex- 
changed the Lord for another God,” 
reaping multiplied sorrows. The Psalmist 
refuses to link himself with them in any 
way. Whether “drink offerings of blood” 
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refers to a) actual libations of blood 
poured on the ground as a sacrifice, b) 
libations that accompanied human sac- 
rifices, or c) as offensive to the Lord as 
though they had been blood instead of 
wine, we cannot tell, nor is the sense 
greatly affected. He rejects all such pagan 
worship. Since the use of a divine name 
was considered an act of worship, he re- 
fuses even to speak the names of these 
false gods. 


THIS IS THE negative side of his devo- 
tion. Now he turns to the delights of that 
devotion to God. He is the food and 
drink of all who trust in him (compare 
Jesus’ references to “bread” and “water” 
—John 6:35; 4:10). He and he alone 
is able completely to satisfy man whom 
he has made. 

“Solid joys and lasting pleasures,” we 
still sing, “none but Zion’s children 
know.” Verse 6 changes the image but 
continues the thought: God is as a fruit- 
ful and delightful piece of land appor- 
tioned to a man by his chieftain. Having 
him, we have “a goodly heritage” indeed. 
All of life’s circumstances are his gift of 
love and wisdom. One who has learned 
that can say with Paul: “I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content” (Phil. 4:11). 

This joyful fellowship is preserved from 
sentimentality by the knowledge that this 
companionship makes clear our duty 
(verse 7). The Jew, with keener obser- 
vation than we employ in naming the 
heart as the seat of emotion and con- 
science, thought of the abdominal organs 
in that way. God guided and instructed 
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him in the quietness of the night. 


THE KEY TO THIS psalm is the word 
“always” in verse 8. Since we really have 
something only when we are conscious 
of it, we need to “practice the presence 
of God” always. We are safe only when 
we take into account his presence and will. 
Yet since it is inadequate to represent this 
as a human effort, the Psalmist continues 
to picture God as a mighty champion 
who is at his “right hand” (where his 
strong arm is unhindered in the use of 
his sword). What is mere foolish boast- 
ing in one who trusts his own strength 
(10:6) is a sober reality in the believer: 
“I shall not be moved.” 

A hymn of joy follows, as the author 
no longer speaks of God but to him. Ex- 
perience becomes prophecy. This fellow- 
ship, this joy, this life must be his for- 
ever. It abolishes death. His heart and 
soul rejoice in the security given him. 

Death cannot be the dismal end of one 
to whom this fellowship has been granted 
(the word “hell” is rather “sheol,” the 
unseen world of the dead that is like a 
hungry monster awaiting its prey). “Cor- 
ruption” cannot be the final destiny of one 
who is loved by God. Such a man walks 
“the path of life,’ which is not merely a 
way to life but is itself life. God is the 
Giver of the satisfying fulness of joys. 

Both Peter and Paul (Acts 2:25-28; 
/ 13:35) apply verse 10 to our Lord, and 
surely it is only in his glorious victory 
over death that we find adequate realiza- 
tion of this great word of Israel’s poet. 


PsaLm 121 

WHETHER THIS PSALM reflects the long- 
ing of exiles on the flat plains of Babylon 
who thought longingly of Israel’s moun- 
tains, or whether it is a pilgrimage hymn 
sung by merging groups of pilgrims as 
they neared the city of Jerusalem does 
not affect the significance of this poem. 
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“Lift up your hearts!”—but to wnat? 
The Psalmist is far from our modern 
nature-worship that “seeks God in na- 
ture.” The first verse is a question, in- 
troducing the great answer of the next 
verse (compare Jeremiah 10:11). Moun- 
tains were places of strength, as well as 
of beauty, but wisdom turns from them 
to him who made them. 

It is he who “keeps” and “preserves” 
(note the repetition of these words) his 
own. He is both available and sufficient 
in every time of need. He is not like the 
heathen gods “that have not made the 
heavens and the earth” (Jer. 10:11). 
Even on steep slopes “he will not permit 
thy foot to be moved”; even in the dan- 
gerous darkness “he. . . will not slumber.” 
Some think this verse should be a prayer: 
“May he .. .” If so, it quickly yields 
to stronger assurance. 


Gop Is NoT like a careless watchman. 
Nor does he resemble the “baals’” who do 
not hear their worshipers (I Kings 18: 
27). Not only is this true for Israel as a 
nation, but it applies to each believer 
within the group. God is his protector 
from every harm. Neither sun nor moon 
can violate his mighty will. All whom 
God loves are protected against every 
possible evil—and he loves all only be- 
cause he loves each. 

There can be losses, indeed, but life 
itself cannot be touched by tragedy. The 
only real disaster would be if he were to 
desert us, and that cannot be. Every “go- 
ing out” and “coming in’”—on a pilgrim- 
age or in daily routine—lies in his care. 

The pious Jew repeats the last verse 
of this psalm when, entering or leaving 
his home, he touches the cylinder on his 
doorpost that contains the Law (Dt. 6: 
4-9; 11:13-21). Christians have every 
right to do the same. It is a word of 
divine protection. “ 
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BOOKS 


The Artist and the Bible 


In Our Image. Character Studies from the Old Testament. Oxford. 197 pages. $10. 

A long time ago the greatest artists in the world painted most of their pictures from 
the Bible. That was because the people who bought their work wanted such pictures. Then 
came a change in the culture climate. It is now unusual for a first-rate artist to spend much 


time portraying Biblical themes. 

Maybe the climate is changing again. 
The publisher of Jn Our Image must believe 
there is a sizable number of people who will 
pay $10 apiece for this handsome and im- 
posing volume of Biblical pictures and text. 
Never before in our time has such com- 
petent, powerful workmanship gone into the 
illustration of Old Testament stories. 

The illustrator is not Picasso or any other 
individual of whom the art world speaks 
tremulously. He is a Time magazine-cover 
artist, Guy Rowe. In 32 full-page, full-color 
pictures he presents the great people of the 
Old Testament as brown-skinned, wrinkled 
folk. It is stated that he spent three and 
a-half years trying to understand and por- 
tray these men and women. The portraits 
are surely not like anything ever done before, 
although there are overtones of Durer and 
the 16th-century German artists. But def- 
initely this is present-day idiom. 

The way the book began, the foreword 
explains, is that Houston Harte, a Texas 
journalist, had a great love for the Bible 
and wanted it to have more ardent readers. 
He decided to select the “finest and most 
dramatic portions of the Bible and make 
them as attractive as the very best of mod- 
ern literature—or even more attractive; to 
make so fine a book, from the reader-interest 
point of view, that even the casual Christian 
may turn to it with excitement.” 

Twenty-six Bible stories were selected, in 
the King James text but sharply edited by 
deletion of sentences not necessary for the 
narrative. It is these stories which have been 
illustrated by Mr. Rowe. A second volume, 
of New Testament portions, is planned. 
Among those who advised Mr. Harte in se- 
lection of stories was Dr. Herbert C. Alle- 
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man, former Gettysburg Seminary professor. 

“The purpose of this volume is to en- 
courage the reading of the Bible.” In many 
comfortable homes where Van Gogh and 
Grant Wood are side by side on the wall, 
this book will be on the living-room table 
(especially after Christmas). Many admir- 
ing eyes will rove from one to the other of 
these forceful pictures (the blind Samson 
about to pull down the pillars . . . the smit- 
ten David mourning for his son). Then the 
eyes will wander to the printed pages, and 
discover the arresting, soul-stirring narra- 
tives. Things they usually read (Fortune, A 
Rage to Live, Point of No Return) will seem 
rather insipid in comparison. People who 
have never read the Bible may decide they 
have missed something. 

This is a book which will capture the at- 
tention of young and old, and gain in influ- 
ence as it becomes familiar. G. E. R. 


Art Day Before Yesterday 


Christ and His Gospel in Recent Art. By 
Albert Bailey. 156 pages. $2. 

While Cezanne was painting his gorgeous 
deadpan landscapes and Renoir his assorted 
luscious ladies, there was a group of artists 
—especially late-nineteenth-century Germans 
—who did the Bible stories with a new 
spirit and charm. They have never been 
exhibited in the big galleries, but Christians 
are grateful for their genius of Biblical in- 
terpretation. 

Among such men were Edouard von Geb- 
hardt, Fritz von Uhde, Franz von Stuck, 
Rudolf Schaeffer (all Germans), Eugene 
Burnand the Swiss. Their work was done 
before the first world war. 
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Dr. Bailey in his Bible in Art and other 
books has done more than any other Amer- 
ican writer to catalog and describe the Bib- 
lical paintings of all ages. In this 1948 book 
he presents some of the work of the last 
half-century, with 32 full-page black-and- 
white plates. Besides pictures from the Bible 
he includes some modern artists whqse work 
has a strong spiritual or ethical word to say: 
Diego Rivera, Mestrovic. 

For one who cares to study the Christian 
content of Western art in the last century, 
this is a good handbook. The prolific Bib- 
lical illustrators such as Hofmann, Hole, 
Dore, Tissot, are not in this book.» But you 


can find them almost any place. G. E.R. 
Art and the Madonna 
The World's Great Madonnas. By Cynthia 


Pearl Maus. Harper. 789 pages. $4.95. 


It has been two years since the publication 
of this book of pictures, poems, stories, and 
songs of Mary, mother of Jesus. (Later the 
Music Section was published separately—90 
pages, $1.50.) Before Christmas comes again 
it is well to mention this two-year-old vol- 
ume, for it is a most useful handbook for 
all who can find time to dream and study 
of the holy nativity. 

This book is similar in style to the author’s 
well-known Christ in the Fine Arts. It con- 
tains 114 pictures, reproduced in black and 
white, from Fra Angelico to present-day 
artists of Africa and Asia as well as Europe 
and America. Each picture is “interpreted,” 
with something about the artist’s background 
and intentions. 

There are 239 poems, ranging the Ma- 
donna literature and including some of the 
world-known and many of the unfamiliar. 
The stories, 60 of them, are full of the won- 
der of the holy night and its strange event. 
The songs are from every continent, most 
of them unfamiliar and worth attention. 

The distinctive feature of this book is that 
pictures, poems, stories, and songs are 
grouped accordim® to the continent of their 
origin. This gives the student of this book a 
real sense of the universal reverence for the 
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mother of our Lord, and also a sense of the 
distinctive character to that reverence in 
each land. GBLRS 


_ A Christmas Anthology of Poetry and Paint- 
ing. Edited by Vivian Campbell. Woman's Press. 
93 pages. $3. _ 

A simple book for Christmas, published 
two years ago, is this collection of 33 black- 
and-white pictures, an equal number of 
poems, and a sprinkling of carols. 

Most of the art is from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the adoration of the Madonna 
had come to full flower. Many of the poems 
are from the seventeenth century, with 
George Wither and Robert Herrick repre- 
sented. For one who has a taste for excel- 
lence, this is a good book for thoughtful 
hours in the weeks just ahead. GoEDR: 


Earliest Christian Art 


Art in the Early Church. 
Pantheon. 420 pages. $6.50. 

Definitely not for the amateur student is 
this great study by the veteran and versatile 
scholar, Dr. Lowrie. It was published two 
years ago, and has already found its niche 
on the shelves of those whose eyes travel far 
back for glimpses of the beginnings of Chris- 
tian picture-making. 

The first pictures were on the walls of 
burial chambers. After Constantine great 
churches were built, which needed decora- 
tion of carvings and statuary. The early art 
was a sign language of symbols and conven- 
tional pictures, which spoke the courageous 
new Christian faith. 

Up till the ninth century the language was 
spoken with great subtlety and strength. 
Then came the darkness, and later on when 
Christians resumed manifold artistic expres- 
sion it was in a new language. 

Dr. Lowrie has described the remnants 
of the early art in great detail, and provides 
in this book the most varied collection of 
illustrations of this subject which appears 
anywhere. In his text there is the vigorous 
touch of a man who has studied tons of 
books but never lost track of his central 
ideas. G. E. R. 
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By Walter Lowrie. 


AGROSS THE DESK 


AS EVERY PREACHER knows by his own 
experience in the preparation and de- 
livery of sermons, the opportunity to 
preach is not permitted to creep up on 
him without driving him to his study, to 
his library, and to the conversations in 
which he has participated in his calls at 
homes and places of business. 

We hear of clergymen who claim to 
depend exclusively on the direct guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, who literally make 
primary to their pulpit declarations the 
exhortation recorded in Luke 12:12, “Be 
not anxious what ye shall answer or what 
ye shall say; for the Holy Spirit shall 
teach you in that very hour what ye 
ought to say.” But such brethren ought 
to remember the limitation Jesus himself 
placed on that particular advice. The 
conditioning and localizing words in the 
preceding verse are dramatically descrip- 
tive of personal peril. They read, “And 
when they bring you before the syna- 
gogues the rulers and the authorities.” 

We have heard of discourses appar- 
ently delivered on the spur of the mo- 
ment, with no previous opportunity for 
preparation. But only on rare occasions 
and in the midst of unexpected and life- 
threatening assaults upon an individual’s 
Christian convictions is there justification 
for “pulling a sermon out of one’s sleeve.” 
Even then, quick thinking recalls an old 
treatment of a suggestive portion of God’s 
Word and thereby gives cumulative, con- 
vincing power to the speaker’s words. 


Approach of Reformation Day 

A glance at the date of this issue of 
Tue LUTHERAN, Oct. 26, will remind the 
reader that a great festival of the Chris- 
tian Church in its later centuries is rapidly 
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approaching. In less than a week we shall 
be at the dawning of the great day, Oct. 
31. It is to be hoped that no Sunday 
school or congregation known to its com- 
munity as springing from the act of Mar- 
tin Luther on the eve of November 1517, 
and claiming as its own the Augsburg 
Confession of 1530 or the Catechism of 
1529, shall fail to hear of and bear wit- 
ness to the action by which Reformation, 
so sorely needed, had its beginning. 

No amount of significant preparation 
can be too much for the day’s program. 
Let the past history of the Mother Church 
of Protestantism be related and the out- 
standing dates of its establishment be set 
forth in a way that will give them an in- 
erasable place in the minds and planning 
of this generation. The ejaculation of a 
Jew who was witnessing the efforts of 
firemen to extinguish a conflagration, “If 
it had not been for me, you would not 
have been here,” might truthfully be re- 
peated. For had it not been for the 
Reformation of the 16th century, the vast 
resources of which we now boast could 
not have achieved existence. 

I respectfully request my brethren who 
are pastors of the thousands of com- 
munities of believers now proclaiming 
the Word of God on every continent and | 
in'many of the nations, that next Sunday 
the significance of the day and of the act | 
of Luther be a period of jubilation. ( 

The fearlessness of Luther should | 
dominate our present world, but with 
widely different objectives. We have the | 
weapon that he wielded to break the — 
chains that bound the people of his day | 
and ours. The truth is a possession of Lu- | 
therans. Let them declare it fervently. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Problem of Pietism 


Sm: 

You give your readers the impression that 
Pietism is non-Lutheran (see In Conclusion, 
Sept. 28). I find that Pietism was founded 
in Germany by Philip J. Spener, was con- 
tinued there under August H. Francke, and 
spread to Norway and Sweden where Hans 
Nielsen Hauge and Carl Olaf Rosenius were 
its leaders. It was a movement toward more 
godly Christian living and emphasis was 
placed on the true doctrine of sanctification. 

Christ Jesus said, “Ye therefore shall be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect” 
(Matt. 5:48). Sanctification is nothing less 
than God daily exercising us imperfect but 
regenerate human beings in living the per- 
fect life (Hallesby). St. Paul writes in II 
Cor. 6:14, “Be not unequally yoked with 
unbelievers.” 

I believe that with careful scrutiny each 
of the matters of personal conduct men- 
tioned in your editorial can be considered as 
such a yoke in a general way, and one to a 
very marked degree, even though such 
pleasures may be sought only among the 
membership of one’s own church. 

Are not such,pleasures merely the grat- 
ification of our old sinful nature? St. Paul 
writes in Gal. 5:24, “And they that are of 
Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh together 
with the passions and lusts thereof.” 

Shall we hope that time may erase the 
pietistic ideals of some Lutheran churches 
that they may be able to unite with the 
United Lutheran Church? Or should rather 
each Lutheran body, which approves or 
permits such matters of personal conduct, 
remove them from the list of approved con- 
duct and stand united both in doctrine and 
practice? 


Haxtun, Colo. F. G. NELSON 


Self-sufficient Lutheranism 


Sir: La 
As a ULC student in an ELC college (St. 
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Olaf) I have opportunity to observe some 
things which may have a bearing on the 
problem of Lutheran unity. Since mid- 
western Lutherans are inclined to be more 
self-sufficient than their eastern brethren, 
they are sincerely asking what they have 
to gain from a union with the ULC. 

And here is -where I feel much soul- 
searching self-examination is in order on the 
part of the ULC. My ELC friends point out 
that we of the ULC have the slowest rate 
of growth of any Lutheran group, that we 
have a smaller percentage of our young peo- 
ple in church schools, fewer men in our 
seminaries, and less evangelistic fervor than 
almost any other Lutheran group. 

If we are sincerely seeking the right kind 
of Church unity—a union which will con- 
centrate rather than diffuse the total impact 
of Lutheranism—we must see in the problem 
of Lutheran unity not an opportunity for 
academic debate but a challenge to a new 
spiritual awakening. HAROLD E. BERG 

Northfield, Minn. 


Sold 
Sir: 

Here is a subscription for THE LUTHERAN 
for —. He was one of the delegates from 
our church to the Luther League convention 
in Roanoke. There he handled a copy of 
THe LUTHERAN for the first time, and de- 
voured its contents. One of his first ques- 
tions to me when he returned was about 
subscribing for THE LUTHERAN. He is late 
sending his subscription, for he had to work 
to repay the cost of going to Roanoke. 

Columbia, S.C. ELIZABETH SHEALY 


Arlene Dahl, alias Gale Storm 


Sir: 

Your article on Mr. and Mrs. Bonnell 
(“Movie Mother,” THE LUTHERAN, Oct. 5), 
brought to my mind that “Gale Storm”—her 
real name before marriage was Arlene Dahl 
—was confirmed in St. Olaf Church (Lu- 
theran Free Church) in Minneapolis. She 
was recently pictured on the cover of Life. 
She is getting to be a top-ranking star. 

Milwaukee ARNO D. MartTIN 
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WELFARE 


Cy 


TRENTON'S GOOD NEIGHBORS 
... tons of clothing for Europe 


Awareness 
Someone in Trenton, 


N. J., especially in Trinity 
Church, is aware of the need 
of aid to Europe. 

Out of this congregation 
recently has come clothing 
for an entire confirmation 
class of 44 young German 
boys and girls, in addition 
to thousands of pounds of 
clothing for older persons on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

This past summer was 
spent in gathering such items 
for shipment through the 
Easton warehouse of Lu- 
theran World Relief. Lead- 
ers of the efforts included: 
John Sauer, Mrs. John Mat- 
thiesen, and Mrs. Sauer (see 
cut above). 

Several refugee families 
have found new homes in 
Trenton through efforts of 
members of Trinity Church. 
Pastor John Matthiesen has 
received a number into 
membership. 


Hansen Installed 
The Rev. Finn H. Hansen, 


formerly pastor of Faith 
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Church, South Beloit, il., 
was installed resident chap- 
lain for the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society of Wisconsin 
early this month. 

Participating in the instal- 
lation service were Pastors 
Henry Hetland, Lutheran 
Student Foundation pastor 
in Madison; George C. 
Hansler, director of chap- 
laincy service for Lutheran 
Welfare; and Charles A. 
Puls, pastor of Luther 
Memorial Church, Madison, 
who served as liturgist. 


$25,000 Roll Call 

When the Baltimore In- 
ner Mission Society inaug- 
urated its annual roll call for 
$25,000 last month, William 
N. D. Fischer, general cam- 
paign chairman, was speaker. 

A new junior membership, 
known as the “200 Club,” 
for Lutheran youth between 
the ages of six and 15, was 
announced by Mr. Fischer. 
The parent of each junior 
member will contribute 200 
pennies to the fall roll call 
campaign as a membership 


fee. A program for the 200 
Club is planned, with awards 
being presented winning 
juniors at the close of the 
year. : 


To Co-operate 
Unable to erect an Old 


People’s Home under their 
own auspices, the Wisconsin 
Conference of the Northwest 
Synod voted at the fall con- 
ference meeting in Sheboy- 
gan last month to co-operate 
with the two Homes already 
established at Fond du Lac 
and Oconomowoc, Wis. 
These are governed by a 
board of directors controlled 
largely by pastors of the 
American Lutheran Church. 


Reunion at Alfar 
After World War II, Allan 


Dom, a young American GI 
from Augsburg Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, stationed with 
the occupation forces in Ger- 
many, made fast friends with 
another young man his own 
age, Gunnar Eeman. 


Gunnar, with his father, | 
) 


CHAIRMAN FISCHER 
. .. heads roll call 
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RE-UNITED 


- a new start 


mother and sister, had had 
to flee Estonia when the 
Russians arrived. They had 
taken refuge in Augsburg, 
Germany, where young Dom 
had met them. 

After Dom’s return to the 
United States, he and his 
parents sent many packages 
of food and clothing to the 
Eemans, finally arranged for 
the Estonian refugees to 
come to this side of the At- 
lantic. 

Gunnar had a reason in 
being so anxious to come to 
America earlier this 
year, “she” had arrived in 
New York after being forced 
out of Estonia. 

Last month, after all ar- 
rangements for a wedding 
had been made with Augs- 
burg Pastor F. E. Strobel, 
the young couple were re- 
united before the altar in 
Toledo (see cut above). 

Little publicity was given 
the new Mrs. Eeman.. . 
her mother and“fnother sis- 
ter are still in Estonia. 
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Briefly Speaking 


In a recent issue of the Salem English (Minne- 
apolis) church bulletin, Pastor Paul Luther Wetzler 
pled with members, "It's surprising how many ‘ad- 
vanced’ children there are. ‘He's only 2!/, but he's 
so advanced" for his age!’ ‘He's six, but he's so 
“advanced'"'!' Please, parents, don't insist that we 
put your child in another grade because he or she 
is so advanced. All Salem children are!" 


When the Atomic Energy Commission made land 
available for churches in Oak Ridge, Tenn., members 
of the ULCA’s Grace Church and Pastor Robert Sala, 
Gettysburg Seminary graduate, selected an appro- 
priate lot. Six months later, Pastor Sala received 
word the streets of the new development had been 
named, his church was on West Gettysburg Avenue. 
The Lutherans discovered all streets are named after 
American colleges and universities; they had the only 
one named after a ULCA institution! 


"Club 70" is the name for a new couples’ organ- 
ization born in Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr. An 
age limit of 70 for couples (combined ages) is a 
membership Objectives include: ‘"'to 
maintain a Christian organization for young mar- 
tied couples in order to (1) provide Christian fel- 
lowship; (2) cultivate the Christian family; and 
(3) give opportunity of service to the church." 
Each office will be filled by a couple. 

A Philadelphia seminarian, now assisting a city 
pastor, was directing Children’s Church when one 
young miss, aged four, left the service to rejoin her 
parents in “big church.” “What was the trouble,” 
asked one parent, “didn’t Mr. — have a nice story 
for you this morning?” The answer was poignant: 
“Not as nice as I would have liked!” 


requisite. 


With mines closed during the coal strike, mem- 
bers of a Coal Fork (W. Va.) local, UMWA, are 
devoting much time to building a house for Metho- 
dist Pastor Waldo Bennett. Cost of the two-story, 
six-room structure of cinder block and stucco is 
being defrayed in part by the local, which wrote 
out a check for $1,000. ‘As soon as we finish here," 
said one miner who volunteered to work on the new 
parsonage, ‘we'll be ready to lend a hand to the 
Baptists down the road. They need a new parson- 
age, too!" 
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CAMPUS 


ULCAer NEIMANN 


. .. counseling 


Syracuse Counselor 
Miss Dorothy Neiman, 


graduate of Penn State, has 
been appointed counselor for 
Lutheran students at Syra- 


cuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 
A social studies major, 


Dorothy was active in Lu- 
theran student activities at 
Penn State, both on the lo- 
cal and national levels. In 
1947-48, she served as na- 
tional secretary for the Lu- 
theran Student Association 
of America. During the past 
12 months, she has had ex- 


perience administering the 
Christian program at San 
Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif., as a graduate fellow 
under the Danforth Founda- 
tion. 


Baltimore Motherhouse 
Eighteen students are pre- 


paring themselves for serv- 
ice in the diaconate at the 
Baltimore Motherhouse this 
fall. : 

Eight will serve in dea- 
coness work, a similar num- 
ber will see service in par- 
ishes, while two are in train- 
ing as church secretaries. 

Miss Catherine Stirewalt, 
Carthage College graduate 
and former missionary to 
China, has been added to the 
faculty. With degrees from 
NYU and Biblical Seminary, 
she will teach Bible and 
world religions. 


Mt. Airy on Tour 


Members of the 30-voice 
choir of Philadelphia Semi- 
nary (see cut below) are 
currently on tour of Western 
Pennsylvania churches. 

Their itinerary includes 
the following: Oct. 23, 
Ridgeway, Pa. (First Church 
at 8:15 p.mM.); Oct. 24, War- 


ren (First Church, 8:00 
P.M.); Oct. 25, Erie (St. 
John’s Church, 7:45 P.M.); 
Oct. 26, Mt. Lebanon 
(United, 8:00 p.m.); Oct. 
27, Greenville (Thiel Col- 
lege Reformation Service, 
9:50 a.M.); Oct. 27, Butler 
(First Church, 8:00 P.m.); 
and Oct. 28, Braddock 
(Bethany Church, 8 P.M.). 

The Erie concert was 
sponsored by the Associated 
Brotherhoods of Greater 
Erie; all other services are 
sponsored by local Lutheran 
choirs and congregations. 

Concerts earlier this 
month were presented in 
Lancaster; Berrysburg and 
Sunbury. Featured in the 
concerts is an octette singing 
Adoramus Te, Christe, by 
Palestrina; O Bone Jesu, also 
by Palestrina; and Ave 
Verum, by Mozart. 

Director is the Rev. Elmer 
E. Zieber, instructor in voice 
at the seminary since 1940, 
director since 1942. The 
present tour ends with two 
regional Reformation Fes- 
tival celebrations in eastern 
Pennsylvania—at Allentown 
on Oct. 30, in Bethlehem on 
Nov. 6. 


Philadelphia Seminary's 30-voice choir currently on tour of Western Pennsylvania 
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Newton Education 

A $100,000 educational 
unit has been dedicated by 
members of Beth-Eden 
Church, Newton, N. C., re- 
cently. Just completed, the 
structure (see cut, below) is 
located adjacent to the 
church and will provide 
rooms for classes, an as- 
sembly hall seating 100, a 
Fellowship Hall accommo- 
dating 400, a library, pastor’s 
study, and reception hall. 

A cloister connects the 
parish hall with the church 
proper. A_ full basement 
will provide ample facilities 
for all church programs. 

The Rev. Harry D. Haw- 
thorne, pastor of Beth-Eden 
for the past five years, sub- 
mitted his resignation re- 
cently and began his pastor- 
ate at Emmanuel Church, 
High Point, N. C. 


St. James Dedication 
Rededication of St. 
James’ Church, Gettysburg, 
Pa., after completion of a 
$30,000 improvement pro- 


$100,000 F 


SFIS 
OR NEWTON LUTHERANS 


gram, was conducted Sept. 
11. Speaker for the service 
was Dr. G. Elson Ruff, ed- 
itor of THE LUTHERAN. 

A second service held that 
evening featured an address 
by Gettysburg Seminary 
President, Abdel Ross Wentz 
and special music by the 
Gettysburg High Schoo] 
chorus, and the four choirs 
of St. James. 

The planning committee 
responsible for the comple- 
tion of the extensive reno- 
vation was headed by Pastor 
Ralph R. Gresh and church 
secretary George P. Black. 


Tannenberg Organ 

Sunday, October 9, was 
the time for the annual “re- 
cital” on the famous Tan- 
nenberg organ in Zion 
Church, Spring City, Pa. 

This year marked the 
158th anniversary of the in- 
strument, first one con- 
structed in Chester (Pa.) 


County. Ever since the day 
the first notes came from 
the six-stop organ on Oct. 9, 


. ample room for all facilities 
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OCCASIONS 


TANNENBERG ORGAN 
. after 158 years 


1791, the church has been 
known as “The Organ 
Church.” 

There are no pedals or 
swell-box on the organ. To 
supply the air necessary to 
inflate the bellows, two 
strong cords attached to 
heavy weights at one end 
and equipped with handles 
at the other provide a means 
of operation. Repeated pull- 
ing of these cords toward the 
operator, then _ allowing 
them to go back into place 
again, produces air. 

The annual recital on the 
organ found Mrs. Elva 
Eisenbray Smith, parish or- 
ganist, at the console. At 
the morning service a brief 
memorial service for the pas- 
tor of Zion Church at the 
time of dedication of the or- 
gan, the Rev. John Ludwig 
Voigt, was conducted by 
Pastor H. O. Schlessman, Jr. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


FLORIDA 
Federation of NLC Groups Effected 


Pastors OF NATIONAL Lutheran Council 
churches in Florida met in Groveland last 
month to hear reports of committees ap- 
pointed at an earlier conference. Subject 
of chief interest was the report of the As- 
sembly Grounds Committee. The Augustana 
Church owns and operates Camp Immanuel, 
which will now be improved and its facil- 
ities used by the three Lutheran groups in 
meetings of conferences, conventions, train- 
ing schools. The camp is equipped to care 
for as many as 75; plans are afoot to enlarge 
its facilities to provide for 150 persons. To 
do this the congregations will be asked to 
contribute $10,000. The Reformation Fes- 
tival offerings will be applied to this project. 

Officers of the conference are: President, 

Dr. J. V. Nordgren (Augustana), Ft. Lauder- 

dale; secretary, the Rev. Henry V. Kahlen- 


berg (ULCA), St. Petersburg; treasurer, the — 


Rey. John E. Meyer (American), South 
Miami. The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of officers and the Rev. G. W. Wahlin 
(Augustana), Miami; the Rey, William Wahl 
(American), Miami; and Dr. W. E. Pugh 
(ULCA), Jacksonville. The committee is to 
present a constitution and propose the name 
for the Florida conference of the National 


Lutheran Council churches. The next meet- 


will be held the week after Easter. 


AT THE DEDICATION of the new $750,000 
Daytona 


Beach public auditorium Pastor 


Oscar W. Houpt of Resurrection Church of- 
fered the dedicatory prayer. He is also chap- 
lain of the U.S. Navy Band. Mrs, Houpt rep- 
resented the Daytona Beach Council of 
Church Women at the auditorium dedica- 
tion. 

A NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL unit, built by St. 
Paul’s Church, Miami, was dedicated Sept. 
25. Synod President A. J. Holl spoke. Dr, 
L. A. Thomas of Holy Trinity, Miami, 
served as liturgist. Since the addition has 
been completed Sunday school enrollment 
has increased from 40 to 80 pupils. 

CONSTRUCTION has begun on a new 
$70,000 church building for St. Paul's 
Church, Tampa. Over 200 people attended 
the ground breaking. The building is of 
brick construction with cast-stone trimmings 
and a 73-foot steeple. 

St. Paul's congregation will establish a 
preaching point in the southwest section of 
Tampa early in November, The Palma Coia 
country club building will be used as the 
place of worship. More than 45 unchurched 
Lutheran families live in this area of the city. 
Bethlehem Church, Lake City, observed 

its 90th anniversary Oct. 9. President Holl 
and Dr. James C. Kinard, president of New- 
berry College, were speakers, 

Dr. Luruer A. ‘THOMAS resigned as pas- 
tor of Holy Trinity congregation, Miami, to 
accept a call extended by the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, to be developer for the pro- 
posed mission in Miami Beach, His resignas 
tion was effective Oct. 1. 


Participating in the corner. 
stono-laying of the new 
$100,000 Altadena Church 
(California) are California 
Synod Director of Church Ex. 
tonsion Edward N. Spirer (left) 
and Pastor A, Leonhardt, The 
congregation are 100 per cent 
“Lutheran” readers 
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WITH THE APPROVAL of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Florida, churches of Jacksonville are 
supporting financially a Bible study course 
in high schools of the city. Sessions are 
held in the buildings. W. E. PUGH 


NEBRASKA 
Alliance Field Approved by BAM 


THE PROPOSED MISSION FIELD in Alliance 
has been approved by the Board of American 
Missions. “We can begin work there as soon 
as we find a man,” said Synod President 
T. J. C. Schuldt. 

STEPS TOWARD CHEY in the Synod of 
Nebraska have been made with the appoint- 
ment of a synodical directing committee by 
the executive board of the synod. The com- 
mittee is to be headed by H. G. Wellensiek, 
Grand Island, will include two laymen, two 
laywomen together with the president and 
secretary of synod. W. W. Kuenning, of 
Auburn, has been appointed by the synodical 
Brotherhood to represent the men. Area 
CHEY committees are to meet in Omaha, 
Nov. 17-18. 


Pastor William S. Avery, staff secretary 
for the Parish and Church School Board, will 
visit the synod in a series of Sunday school 
workers’ rallies beginning Nov. |. 


Pastor KENpDIG RUPLEY, Hampton, and 
. his Emmanuel congregation are in the midst 
of a drive for church improvements. Three 
miles north is the Danish Lutheran church, 
also served by Pastor Rupley. The two con- 


gregations got together to help the latter © 


celebrate its 75th anniversary Sept. 25. 

Rogert Haut, a student at Central Semi- 
nary, is assisting in Salem congregation, Fre- 
mont. He is from St. Mark’s Church, 
Davenport, Ia. He will teach the first-year 
catechetical class, do calling, youth work. 

A NUMBER Of pastors attended the confer- 
ence on American Missions in the Lutheran 
Church, Sept. 28-29, at Rome Hotel, Omaha, 
talked business with practically the entire 
staff at one timesa The conference was spon- 
sored by the Division of American Missions 
of the NLC. 
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Grace CuHurcH, Lincoln, was dedicated 
Sept. 11. Participating were Dr. L. H. 
Lesher, pastor; the Rev. J. E. Stockman, 
Roanoke, Va., speaker, former chaplain Lin- 
coln air base; President Lorin J. Wolff of 
Midwest Synod; the Rev. Alvin Petersen, 
student pastor, University of Nebraska; the 
Rev. W. G. Wise, director Nebraska DP 
placement; Dr. P. W. H. Frederick, repre- 
senting Central Seminary, Fremont; Pres- 
ident Schuldt of Nebraska Synod. 

Two conferences of synod have met: 
Western, at Gurley; South Platte, at Wilber. 
North Platte Conference will meet at West 
Point Oct. 31. 

THE Rev. R. R. PFEIFFER has accepted 
the call to the Scribner-Snyder parish, ef- 
fective late in November. 

Changes of pastorate: the Rev. O. K. 
Oelke, Hanover, Kan. (Midwest), to Trinity, 
Wolbach; the Rev. Paul Kuehner, North- 
boro, Iowa (Midwest), to Walton-Eagle; 
the Rey. P. O. Anderson, Spencer to Schuyler 
(Midwest); the Rev. Arthur Kramer, Belle- 
vue, to attend LBI, Minneapolis. 

THIS FALL First Church, South Sioux City, 
is offering the “most complete youth pro- 
gram it has yet arranged.” A Youth Fellow- 
ship is being organized. 

Lutheran churches in the Omaha area 
will participate in the annual Lutheran Refor- 
mation Rally under the auspices of the inter- 
synodical Lutheran Brotherhoods of Omaha 
and Council Bluffs Oct. 30 in Kountze Memo- 
rial Church, Omaha. Speaker will be Dr. 
C. U. Wolf, professor of Old Testament, 
Chicago Seminary. 

THE FALL RALLY of the intersynodical 
Brotherhood was held recently at Salem 
Church, Omaha. The Rev. C. Gerald Lygre, 
Omaha, spoke. W. F. Kedde, Omaha, mem- 
ber of the national executive board, presided. 

1949 LWA FicurREs as of July 31 show 
that nine congregations have already raised 
their quota 100 per cent, some nearly one- 
third over. “But,” says the Rev. John A. 
Jacobs, Ponca, synodical LWA _ director, 
“there are more than twice that many which 
show no contributions at all to date.” 

PAUL WIEGMAN 
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"NEW JERSEY 
Jersey Lutherans Help Many DPs 


Jersey Crry—New Jersey Lutherans rank 
high in a high state in the matter of the re- 
settlement of displaced persons, according 
to the report of the Rev. Carl Futchs, execu- 
tive secretary of the Lutheran Welfare As- 
sociation of New Jersey and active leader 
in the resettlement program. Although New 
Jersey has only 3.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States, it has brought in 
more than 6 per cent of the displaced per- 
sons to date. Lutherans alone have provided 
756 job and housing assurances for 2,117 
persons. Assisting Pastor Futchs and Mrs. 
Julie Matzinger in this effective work is Miss 
Anne Van Nuys, who joined the staff of the 
Welfare Association in September for spe- 
cial work with the DPs. 

THE NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE of the New 
York Synod held its next-to-last convention 
at Good Shepherd Church, Pearl River, 
N. Y., last month and also bade adieu to its 
host church, which will now unite with the 
New York Conference. 

Highlights of the convention included an 
address by Dr. Fred R. Knubel, an inclusive 
report on social missions, and a discussion 
about stewardship programs and methods 
which resulted in the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: 


a. That Christian tithing as a precept 
be continually affirmed and espoused by our 
pastors and lay leaders as the most desirable 
means of financial support for our Church. 
“b. That definite action be taken this year 
by our church councils to abandon unscrip- 
tural methods of congregational 


’ funds." 


THREE PASTORS, William H. Niebanck, 
Cranford; David C. Smith, Englewood; and 
Paul Alberti, Long Branch, will be available 
to all New Jersey congregations during No- 
vember to speak on “Christian World Order” 
and to bring to the local congregations the 
message of the Conference on World Order 
held at Hartwick College. 

RESIGNATIONS from conference congrega- 


raising 
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tions include the Rev. J. Henry Meyer from 
St. Paul’s, Elizabeth; the Rev. Olney E. 
Cook from St. Paul’s, Bayonne; the Rev. 
Luther T. Freimuth from Christ, Airmont; 
and the Rev. Gustav J. Reumann from St. ~ 
Trinitatis, Jersey City. Pastor Freimuth has 
accepted a call to East Port Chester, Conn. 

The Rev. Frederick C. Frommhagen took 
up his pastorate at Zion Church, Ridgefield, 
on Oct. 1. He is a former army chaplain ~ 
and more recently was executive secretary — 
of the Inner Mission Society of New York. ~ 
The Ridgefield congregation is now complet- 
ing a new parsonage. The Rev. John W. — 
Miller accepted a call to Christ Church, © 
Union, on Sept. 1. 

TWELVE MEMORIAL WINDOWS were ded- 
icated at Zion Church, Carteret, on its 45th — 
anniversary. Bethany Church, North Bergen, 
the Rev. R. W. Seaman pastor, celebrated 
its SOth anniversary; and Calvary Church, ~ 
Jersey City, Hudson Boulevard, its 30th. 


The Luther League of New Jersey raised 
more than $400 during the past year as a 
special missionary project for the purpose of 
buying a resuscitator for the Lutheran Memo- 
rial Hospital of Newark. Many leagues 
throughout the sfate will also aid the hos- 
pital in the distribution and sale of its 
Christmas seals. 


THE THREE WOMEN'S guilds which support 
the work of the Lutheran Welfare Associa- 
tion held a tri-county coffee at St. John’s 
Church, Jersey City, last month, with a 
record attendance of nearly 400 women, a 
record offering of $850. The 1949 appeal 
will raise the $47,000 budget for 1950. The 
work of the association includes the Kinder- 
freund Children’s and Old Folks’ Homes, In- 
stitutional Visitation, and Family Service. 

THE Rev. Cart T. UEHLING was installed 
as pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Elizabeth, 
Sept. 18. Taking part were Pastors William 
O. Bruckner, Passaic; Paul C. White, New 
York; Paul J. Kirsch, Staten Island; and 
Herbert Hagenau, Asbury Park. 

Grace CHuRCH, River Edge, has set a 
special goal for the campaign in concluding 
a three-year program of evangelism which 
has so far brought into active membership 
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a total of 203 confirmed members and 340 
baptized members. Their goal in the current 
program is to bring the three-year total to 
an even 300 confirmed and 500 baptized 
members by Nov. 15, to coincide with the 
third anniversary of the present pastorate. 
ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CHEY Directors Are Appointed 


WILLIAMSPORT—District directors for the 
CHEY appeal have been appointed. Dr. 
Harry Miller, Williamsport, and Pastor Clar- 
ence Hershey, Montoursville, will conduct 
the appeal in the Williamspoit District; Pas- 
tors Park Wagenbach, Mt. Carmel, and 
Edgar Ziegler, Bloomsburg, will care for the 
Sunbury District; and Mr. John Miller, Mill- 
heim, and Pastor Robert R. Clark, Port 
Royal, will head the drive in the Lewistown 
District. Mrs. G. Morris Smith, Selinsgrove, 
will serve as conference director-at-large. 
These directors met with others from the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod at Gettysburg 
Seminary and College on Oct. 3, and at 
Susquehanna University on Oct. 17. 


First displaced persons to arrive in Clinton 
county came as a result of a CARE pack- 
age and interest in bee culture. Harry 
Driver of Flemington sent a CARE package 
to Europe. It was received by Vlodemars- 
Peteris Lapins, who wrote his thanks to 
Driver and mentioned his interest in caring 
for bees. Driver happened to be a bee 
farmer, and was instantly interested in any- 


one who liked his life work. 


Lapins was invited to come to America in 
order to help Driver with his bee farm, and 
Lapins brought with him his aunt, Mrs. 
Zelma Lazda, and her daughter, Ausma, who 
is a talented musician. Already Ausma has 
appeared on radio broadcasts, and is making 
use of her talents at church and secular 
gatherings. The Lutheran Church of Lock 
Haven arranged the necessary assurances. 

INSTEAD of bringing canned goods to the 
Harvest Home sé@tvices, the women of the 
three congregations of the Freeburg charge 
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meet in the church basements and private 
kitchens and can fruits and vegetables for 
the Germantown Orphans’ Home and the 
Good Shepherd Home at Allentown. This 
year 500 quarts of fruit were prepared and 
given to these institutions. 

CHRIST CHURCH, Lewisburg, celebrated the 
completion of a program of extensive im- 
provements costing $14,000 with a rededica- 
tion service on Sept. 11. Speakers during 
the week included: Synod President Dwight 
Putman, Conference President Herman 
Stuempfle, and Architect-Artist Otto Bauer. 

Grace CHuRCH, Berwick, completed ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements to church 
and parsonage during the summer. Special 
offerings will be received the last Sunday of 
each month to cover the expenses amounting 
to $3,500. ROBERT R. CLARK 


W ASHINGTON-OREGON 
Ist Full-time President Installed 


THe Rev. L. H. STEINHOFF was installed 
as the first full-time president of the Pacific 
Synod at a special service held in University 
Church, Seattle, on Labor Day evening. The 
act of installation was conducted by the Rev. 
Walter I. Eck, secretary of the synod. 

California Synod President James P. Bea- 
som preached the sermon, dramatically 


Synodical Presidents Steinhoff and Beasom 
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pointing to the call of God in the life of a 
Christian and the Spirit’s call to the ministry. 
The installation service was a part of a 
two-day joint conference meeting and work- 
shop for the pastors of the synod. 
Until now, synod has functioned with a 


part-time president. Because of the vast 
territory covered (all of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, together with the province of British 
Columbia and the territory of Alaska) synod 
voted at its spring meeting to elect a full- 
time officer with a five-year term. In the 
past few years a score of new missions have 
been added, with the result that a part-time 
officer could no longer carry on the work. 


Mission development is by no means at a 
standstill. At the present moment the Rev. 
Homer Berner, mission developer for the 
Board of American Missions, is investigating 
the possibilities of the Reed College area in 
Portland, Ore. The Rev. George L. Holm- 
quist has been sent to Salem, Ore., by the 
Board of American Missions to survey the 
Keiser district of that city to develop a new 
mission. 


WHAT WAS ONCE a small struggling preach- 
ing point in Willamina, Ore., has called a 
full-time pastor (the Rey. Waldemar Hintz), 
purchased a parsonage. Pastor Hintz will 
also serve the Depot Bay area. 

MANY OF THE OLDER congregations are 
rapidly replacing their time weary church 
buildings with modern places of worship. 
Pastor Fred T. Lucas and the congregation 
at Centralia, Wash., have dedicated their new 
church. St. Mark’s Church, Portland, Ore.. 
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Pastor W. John Derr, of Holy 
Trinity Church, Bellerose, N. Y., 
lays the cornerstone of a new 
$68,000 house of 
Speaker was Long Island Con- 
ference President William Heil 


worship. 


also broke ground for a new building. They 
hope to have it completed soon. 

Faith Church, Everett, Wash., under the 
leadership of Pastor Herbert T. Neve has 
begun work on a new structure to be called 
“The Chapel in the Firs.” 

United Church, Eugene, Ore., also is well 
along with plans for a new building. 

THE ULCA Stewarpsuip film, Like a 
Mighty Arnmzy, has been scheduled by Stew- 
ardship Secretary Paul W. Funk in every 
congregation. More than ever before, this 
western synod of our church is awaking to 
its responsibilities in the stewardship pro- 
gram of the church. In the next few months 
the laymen and pastors will unite in an all- 
out effort to make stewardship a year-round 
program and not something that happens 
just once a year at the Every Member Vis- 
itation time. 

PAUL WILLIAM FUNK 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington Re-opens Kindergarten | 


TAKING SERIOUSLY the 1948 ULCA con- 
vention recommendation to revive the week: | 
day Christian kindergarten, St. Paul’s| 
Church, Huntington, the Rev. Kenneth W f 
Munster pastor, is operating such a schoo}| 
for the second year. Sponsored by the! 
Catherine Luther Guild, the kindergarten) 
meets weekdays except Saturdays from 9.3( 
to 11.30 A.M. with Mrs. D. W. Sullenberge®) | 
as teacher. Prayers and hymns are taught 
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games played, handwork done. Tuition, $10 
per month, 


The Lutheran Student Association of West 
Virginia University has opened its 1949-50 
year with a program that will include a 
monthly table talk by an LSA alumnus, a 
study of the Lord's Prayer, the Book of Acts, 
and parts of the Augsburg Confession. The 
which 
“Christian character, constructive citizenship, 
co-operative conduct," 
Pastor W. Roy Hashinger, Morgantown. 


program, is designed to produce 


is under direction of 


SECRETARY GEORGE B. AMMON, newest 
member of the Parish and Church School 
staff, has just completed his first itinerary. 
He has held four three-night leadership 
schools in the West Virginia Synod. At ses- 
sions held in Oakland and Accident, Md., 
and in Huntington and New Haven, W. Va. 
more than 200 people from 14 congrega- 
tions were told “You Can Teach.” The text 
by that title was studied. 

THe Rev. ArTHUR L. Manr, pastor of 
First Church, Parkersburg, has resigned and 
moved to Chicago where he has accepted a 
call to Grace congregation. Pastor Mahr has 
been secretary of synod. He and Mrs. Mahr 
Were synodical trustees of Oesterlen Home. 

TWO HUNDRED JARS of canned goods were 
gathered for the National Lutheran Home 
for the Aged on Sept. 11 at a service in St. 
Mark’s Church, Oakland, Md., at which Dr. 
Robert H. Lang, pastor-superintendent of 


the Home, spoke. On display at the par- 
sonage of St. Mark’s is “The World in 
Miniature” which Pastor Luther L. Hare has 


shown to 4,500 persons in 10 months. 


Speaking on “The Cost Factor" and “The 
Brotherhood and Public Relations,’ Dr. Amos 
John Traver, editor of “Lutheran Men," ad- 
dressed the [9th annual convention of the 
West Virginia Synodical Brotherhood in First 
Lutheran Church, Wheeling, Oct. 9. Pres- 
ident Oscar H. Lindow recommended the 
inauguration of annual laymen's retreats at 
the state 4-H Camp at Jackson's Mill. 


> Tas SynNop oF WEsT VIRGINIA hopes to 
have THe LuTHe®in in every home of the 
synod by Christmas. Among the first con- 
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gregations to enter into the plan are those at 
Oakland, Huntington, and Fairmont. 

Sr. PAuL’s congregation, Aurora, the Rev. 
Verle C. Schumacher pastor, was host to 
the annual conference of synod, Oct. 17-18. 
Secretary Karl S. Henry of the ULCA Amer- 
ican Mission Board and Dr. Donald L. 
Houser, of Pittsburgh Synod, spoke. 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
In Philadelphia attend 


RC 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 

11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


WHAT MANUAL work upon the part of 
members can do to unify a congregation and 
improve its property, St. John’s congregation 
at Red House, Md., bears witness (see cut 
above). On Sept. 18 church basement rooms 
and appropriate furnishings for the expand- 
ing Sunday school, daily vacation Bible 
school and recreational program of the par- 
ish were dedicated. Men of the church had 
helped remove over 300 truckloads of earth. 
The women purchased carpet for the church, 
choir gowns, a gown cabinet, and a piano. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


37 to $s 6° 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


g + A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
\ Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
14 East 28» St. 
New Yorn 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ _Maunager 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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The labor and money invested are conser- 
vatively estimated at $9,000. The Rev. W. E. 
Waybright, Newville, Pa., former pastor, and 
Dr. W. P. Cline, Clarksburg, were guest 
speakers at the dedicatory services at which — 
Dr. Alvah K. Jones, the’ pastor, presided. 

AT THE 1949 Oglebay Park vesper series ~ 
in Wheeling this summer, Lutherans were 
ably represented among the speakers by Dr. 
L. Ralph Tabor of Washington, D.C... . 
STUDENT Pastor RoBERT E. CASSELL, senior 
at Gettysburg Seminary, supplied Mt. Cal- 
vary congregation, Westernport, Md., during 
the summer months. The congregation ded- 
icated new chancel appointments and para- 
ments, is gathering a parsonage fund, has 
planned for the enlargement of Sunday 
school rooms and chancel, and hopes to call 
a full-time pastor. . . . TRINITY CHURCH, 
Charleston, celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of its organization Oct. 16. It has grown 
to a confirmed membership of 314 and is 
one of West Virginia’s most benevolent- 
minded churches. HAROLD L. HANN | 


WISCONSIN 
Half a Million in Two Years 


THE STEWARDSHIP COMMITTEE of synodil’ 
thrashed out the problem of multiple drives:| 
recently, and came forth with a solution that} 
will cost $500,000. The proposal is to com: 
bine the Lutheran World Action appeals for) 


The Lutherar 


1950 and 195i with CHEY, and seek con- 
trfbutions from our people on an 18-month 
basis. The proposal was heralded enthu- 
siastically by pastors and councils who have 
felt the bite of one drive after another. 

Synod Treasurer W. O. Helwig spoke with 
contagious confidence at the meeting, pre- 
dicted that the Synod of the Northwest will 
reach the apportionment expectancy for 
1949,-or come mighty close to it. He further 
predicted that the World Action goal would 
be reached. “It will take a special effort by 
our pastors and people,” he said, “but they 
know what it takes, and will give accord- 
ingly.” 

FALL CONFERENCE meeting will long be 
remembered as the “bratwurst convention” 
because of the complimentary bratwurst 
dinner served by the host church, and host 
Pastor George B. McCreary. Attending 
were 52 pastors and seven laymen. High- 
lighting the program was an an address by 
LUTHERAN editor Dr. G. Elson Ruff. 


Among chief items of business discussed 
were: How to put "The Lutheran" in every 
home, beginning Jan. |; the successful camp 
season report presented by Pastor C. H. 
Zeidler; the problem of caring for our aged 
people when the conference and synod have 
no Old People's Home. 


Offers for participation were received 
from American Lutheran brethren repre- 
senting the Homes at Oconomowoc and 
Fond-du-Lac. The conference voted unan- 
imously to co-operate. There is a possibility 
of further co-operation with those now 
operating a home in Madison. 

A SAMPLING of several pastors concerning 
“congregation-wide subscriptions to THE 
LUTHERAN,” by writing the cost of subserip- 
tions into the budgets, indicates that 3,000 
additional subscriptions toward synod’s ob- 
jective of 10,000 have already been assured. 

Pastor LoyaL T. Ritey, Menasha, has 
been called to Bayshore Church, Milwaukee, 
will begin his new work Nov. 1. 

THe Rev. Cart E. OsLunNp, former as- 
sistant pastor at Lake Park, Milwaukee, be- 
gan his new work at Reformation Church, 
Calhoun, on Oct. 1. 
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BETHLEHEM CHURCH, Portage, has pur- 
chased a new building lot at a cost of 
$10,000, expects to build in 1952. 

NEWLY ELECTED officers of the Wisconsin 
Sunday School Association are: President, 


the Rev. Robert B. Anderson, Portage; vice 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Nmith- 
Goodspeed 
Bible 


The unrivaled Book in an 
unrivaled translation 


® Easy to understand because it is in your 
language, the American language of today. 


© Set in clear, easy-to-read type. 


@ Arranged to distinguish prose from 
poetry. 


@ Translated by world-renowned scholars 
and masters of modern American speech. 


© Tested and acclaimed by millions of 
daily Bible readers. 


In your choice of 18 éditions in handsome, 
permanent bindings, ranging from the New 
Testament, popular edition, at $1.00, to the 
beautiful Twenty-fifth Anniversary edition of 
the New Testament at $5.00, to deluxe, 
leather-bound editions of the Bible at $12.50. 
Write for free, complete descriptive circular. 


At all bookstores Are 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. \& y 
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presideftt, the Rev. J. Wylock Scott, Two 
Rivers; secretary, Mrs. Clarence Jacobs, Mil- 
waukee; treasurer, Roy Kimpel, Milwaukee; 
statistical secretary, Miss Helen Werner, 
Neenah. 

ULCA PresIDENT Franklin C. Fry made 
a swing-around-the-circle tour through the 
Synod of the Northwest in behalf of the 
church causes and CHEY in particular. He 
appeared in Madison, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, and Fargo, N. D. 

COLORED SLIDES have been made by the 
stewardship secretary of the synod depicting 
ways and means of interesting councils and 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 LIvingston 9-4825 


MENEELY 
BELLCO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Yo 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 
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congregations in securing “every home” sub- 
scriptions for THE LUTHERAN. The slides @re 
available to all congregations. 

The 1949 season at Pine Lake closed with 

a $5,000 balance. Purchased three years ago 

at a cost of $36,000 the camp is now valued 

at $62,000. Newly elected officers on the 

board are: Pastors Garrett Genszler, D. P. 

Dovemuehle, Glenn Cloninger and Charles 

A. Puls, and Layman Roy Kimpel. 

THE Rev. C. F. BRoEcKER, formerly of 
Belmont, has begun his new work at St. 
Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

THE REV. DONALD MOSLING has resigned 
his parish at Jefferson, effective Oct. 1, to 
return to India as a missionary. 

J. K. JENSEN, Janesville, who for 37 years 
was treasurer of the synod, observed his 70th 
birthday Sept. 21. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of synod is 
postponing action in calling a Youth and 
Religious Education Secretary until all home 
mission posts have been filled. 

A going-away party was held at Redeemer, 
Milwaukee, recently honoring Evelyn Sue 
Roth, who has entered the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse. CHARLES A. PULS 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


OHIO SYNOD 

FABIAN, ARTHUR H. From Wartburg Synod. 
To Vandalia parish, Vandalia, Ohio. 48 W. 
National Rd. 

KUNOS, JENO. From Transdanubian Diocese, 
Hungary. To Hungarian Church, Lorain, O. 
RD 5, Wooster. 

TER VEHN, H. C. From St. Matthew's Church, 
Darrtown, O. To Oakland-Clay parish, O. 
1743 N. Main Rd., RD. 1, Mansfield. 

MUMFORD, PAUL J. From Rose Crest Church, 
Turtle Creek, Pa. To First Church, Plymouth, 
O. 50 N. Broadway. 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCT. 


26. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 


Motherhouse. 
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NOY. 
3- 4. Women's League of Gettysburg Col- 


lege, Gettysburg, Pa. 


WMS Convention. Illinois Synod. St. 


Mark's Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


Christian Higher Education Year, East- 
ern Regional Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Board of Social Missiens. Church House, 


New York City. 


15. Brotherhood Convention. North Caro- 
lina Synod. St. John's Church, Salisbury. 
15. Brotherhood Convention. Virginia Synod. 


Christ Church, Staunton. 


15-16. CHEY Regional Meeting. Chicago, Ill. 
17-18. CHEY Western Regional Meeting. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
22-23. CHEY Southern Regional Meeting. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


—take both—and in one volume! 


1 In my former volume, The- 
ophilus, I treated all that 
Jesus began by doing and teach- 
2 ing down to the day when, after 
issuing his orders by the holy 
Spirit to the disciples whom he 
had chosen, he was taken up to 


MOFFATT 


of difficult passages. 


#« other editions of The Moffatt Bible 
HARPER & BROTHERS * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


e 
ERE, in parallel columns, are The 
King James and Moffatt translations 
of The New Testament. Read the 
type sample below, and see how this wonderful 
volume demonstrates its own usefulness. Don’t 
choose between The King James and The Moffatt 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
1 Tue former treatise have I made, 
O Theophilus, of all that Jesus bes 
gan both to do and teach, 
2 Until the day in which he was taken 
up, after that he through the Holy 
Ghost had given commandments unte¢ 
the apostles whom he had chosen: 
KING. JAMES 
She O att PARALLEL NEW 
TESTAMENT 
Avgieabhook far Bible aa 
teachers. Invaluable for 
anyone seeking clarification 
Cloth, 657 pp. Price only $2.00 
Ask your bookseller to show you 
6 
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In CONCLUSION . . 
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For six MONTHS I have been thinking 
about writing a feature article on Dr. 
Henry Roehner of Uniontown, Ohio. Be- 
fore I could do it, I would have to talk 
with a half-dozen people who know him 
well, and collect stories which portray 
his personality. 

But it would be worth doing, because 
Dr. Roehner is one of those “unforget- 
table personalities” you hear about. He 
is a big man, almost colossal, not only 
physically but in energy and warmth of 
heart. He does everything with full steam. 

We are especially gratetul to him be- 
cause during recent months he has used 
a lot of his energy in stirring up brother 
pastors in Ohio to see to it that their peo- 
ple get THE LUTHERAN. We had only 
about 3,000 subscribers in Ohio a year 
ago when Dr. Roehner and other mem- 
bers of the synod committee went to 
work. Now we have more than 10,000. 
The committee expects even better re- 
sults this winter. 

Another area where THE LUTHERAN 
has found some effective friends is the 
Synod of the Northwest. Pastor George 
McCreary of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, is 
absolutely certain we shall get 10,000 
subscriptions this winter from his synod. 
He and Dr. Charles Puls (see cover pic- 
ture), Dr. Paul Wetzler of Minneapolis, 
and other members of a Northwest com- 
mittee are talking, writing letters, cir- 
culating charts and pamphlets, and really 
arousing the congregations regarding 
more readers for this paper. 


I HARDLY NEED to say that this help is 
most encouraging to us in the LUTHERAN 
office. Until about a year ago it seemed 
as though the United Lutheran Church 
didn’t much care whether it had a paper 
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or not. But at the present time in more 
than half of the synods there is a well- 
organized effort underway to give the 
church people a chance to get acquainted 
with our paper. 

I must admit that a member of the 
United Lutheran Church can be a good 
Christian without being a reader of this 
paper. But non-readers won’t have a big 
picture of their church at work. They 
won’t know about important things that 
are happening to other church people all 
around the world. 

Maybe that’s enough for this week 
about the blessings of subscribing for 
and reading THE LUTHERAN. We'll report 
six months from now about the results 
which these committees get. 


ONE THING WE know from question- 
naires we circulate among subscribers for 
THE LUTHERAN is that most of those who 
read the paper quite carefully usually skip 
the book reviews. It’s true that the books 
we review are often of more interest to 
pastors than to laymen. 

This week I have book reviews on my 
mind, because I had to write all of them 
in this issue. Somehow or other our re- 
viewers have been slow in sending in re- 
ports on books sent to them in late sum- 
mer. (By the way, in one of my reviews 
a horrible typographical error crept in. 
I have known for at least 30 years that 
Paul Cezanne was not a woman. Maybe 
the mistake doesn’t appear in your copy 
of this week’s LUTHERAN. I found the 
error before the printing of the book re- 
view pages had been completed.) 

Why not write a note to the editor some 
day and suggest what sort of book re- 
views would be of interest to you in your 
church paper? —ELSON RUFF 


The Lutheran 


"I consider placing 
LUTHERAN in 
every home an im- 
Bele Site, (oli 
organizing new con- 


Teiae 
portant 


gregations” 


bgt 


During the past eleven years, Pastor 
Shelhart has organized thirteen new congre- 
gations. Within each one of these congrega- 
tions it was deemed important to place The 
LUTHERAN in every home for as Pastor 
Shelhart says: 


“Most people received into these con- 
gregations are new Lutherans who have been 
inactive in Church life and have never ex- 
perienced the spirit of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


“In preparing these people for mem- 
bership in the new congregations an effort is 
made to fill them with enthusiasm and zeal 


Synodical Missionary for the 
English Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the Northwest* 


for the Church. I consider it imperative to 
sustain this enthusiasm with the current in- 
formation that comes weekly through The 
LUTHERAN.” 


Placing The LUTHERAN in every 
home is not only an important first step in 
organizing new congregations. It is also an 
important step in the development of the 
spiritual life of an established congregation. 
For help in placing The LUTHERAN in 
every family in your congregation write to 
your synodical LUTHERAN Committee 
chairman or to the circulation manager of 
The LUTHERAN. 
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NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE ULCA 


* Author of A CHURCH IS BORN, 
Muhlenberg Press, $2 


iy: ‘monogram and cross in gold 


The 


Music Editions 


With one to three stanzas of hymns printed 
between the staves of the music 
Page Size 5!/. x 8” 
UHS590 Mission edition, durably bound in 
dark green moisture repellent cloth, speckled 
edges, gilt back and side titles $2 


UHS591B Blue grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, 
headbands, gold back title and side title..$2.75 


UHS591R Red grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, 
headbands, gold back title and side title..$2.75 


UH592 Imitation leather binding, limp, round 
corners, back title and side cross in gold, red 
under gold edges $5.50 


UHS93 French Morocco, limp, round corners, 
back title and side cross in gold,.red under 
gold edges $6.90 


UH594 Persian Morocco, limp, round corners, 
gold roll, back title and side cross in gold, red 
under gold edges $9.50 


UHS595 Red Turkey Morocco, limp, round 
corners, gold roll, back title in gold, red under 
gold edges $12.50 


Without Music 


Words Only—Small 

Page Size 3% x 5!/4’”" 
UHS511 Leather, limp, round corners, red under 
gold edges, back title and side IHS monogram 
and cross in gold $3.90 


“, UH$12 Pebbled Calf, limp, round corners, red 
under gold edges, back title and side IHS 
$4.50 


UH513 Morocco, limp, round corners, gold roll, 
red under gold edges, back title and side cross 
in gold ... 


Gift Editiona of 


Common Service 
Book 


* UH514 Morocco, two-volume edition, cover 
“liturgy” section made with pocket into whic 
the “hymnal” section fits. Limp, round cornen 
red under gold edges, back title and sic 
cross. in’ Gold) cz meetaeeecacs tee ee eee 


UHS15 White imitation leather binding suitab 
for confirmation gift or as a bride’s book, lim 
washable, with gold edges and title ............ q 


UH516 Red leather, limp, round corners, re 
under gold edges, back title and side cro 
in gold $6." 
UH571 Morocco, limp, round corners, red undi 


gold edges, back and side titles and side IF 
monogram in gold. India paper 


UH575 Bride's edition. White genuine leathe 


gold roll, limp, round corners, gold edges, ba: 
title in gold tasasbid feat uectaneonavacee Bonin fansarareasenessey $- 


Without Music 


Words Only—Large 
Page Size 4!/2 x 634” 
UH522 Leather, limp, round corners, red undi 


gold edges, back title and side IHS monogrex 
in gold $4.8 


UH524 Persian Morocco, limp, round corne 
gold roll, back title in gold, red under ge 
edges $7.° 


UH525 Persian Morocco, divinity circuit, leathy’ 
lined, red under gold edges 


UHS26 Red Turkey Morocco, limp, rou# 
corners, gold roll, red under gold edges..$10.* 
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